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We are deeply indebted to Mrs. Charlotte Stone Murphy for permission to republish this classic account 
and to Irving Shope and the Western Life Insurance Co., for the art work on this page. 


BY ARTHUR L. STODE 


The true meaning of Christmas was never better exemplified 
or more articulately described than in this gem from the 


pen of a noted Montana journalist . . . 








For nearly eighty miles after it emerges from Hell Gate canyon, the 
Missoula river skirts the base of the Bitter Root mountains, gaining in 
volume and in picturesqueness as it receives accessions from the hundred 
tributaries which emerge from the rocky rifts in the magnificent chain 
of peaks which tower above it, until its current blends with the sparkling 
flow of the St. Regis de Borgia. The beautiful stream here becomes more 
beautiful and changes its course from the general westerly direction 
which it has followed, turning almost at right angles and, with accelerated 
speed, dashing through a narrow box canyon for twenty miles. In this 
canyon the river pours over tempestuous precipices, plunges between 
rocky walls—foaming, seething, swirling—for nearly the entire distance. 
Then its bed broadens; it flows between fertile fields; it becomes a placid, 
almost mirrorlike river. It debouches into the beauty of Paradise valley 
—rightly named if ever spot upon earth were rightly named. 


Here, in the midst of the beauty of 
Paradise valley, the Missoula mingles its 
waters with those of the Pend d’Oreille 
or Lower Flathead, whose flow here is 
mighty mild, whose color is either blue 
or green, according to the point of view, 
but always brilliant. The union of these 
splendid streams forms the Clark’s Fork 
of the Columbia, through which the 
drainage of the western slope of Mon- 
tana finds its way into the Pacific ocean. 
This, to my mind, is one of the beauty- 
spots of Montana. It is a glorious place. 
The mountain background is rugged and 
substantial. Great shoulders of naked 
rock jut out from the somber green cloak 
of pine which covers the slopes and silver 
streams form shining threads all through 
the fabric. Broad benches slope away 
from the abrupt sides of the hills and, 
in turn, pitch—often suddenly—down to 
the level of the meadows which skirt the 
streams. There are groups of deciduous 
trees upon the benches; there are tall 
grass and brilliant flowers in the summer 
time. In the winter the snow banks high 
upon the mountain slopes; there is a con- 
siderable depth upon the bench lands. 





After 16 years on the Anaconda STAND- 
ARD, Arthur L. Stone moved to the editorship 
of the DAILY MISSOULIAN in 1907. Seven 
years later, in a tent on the Montana State Uni- 
versity campus, he launched one of the early 
schools of journalism, For 28 years, up to 1942, 
he was The Dean; and from then until his death 
he was Dean Emeritus; one of the most re- 
spected, competent and beloved journalists that 
the Rocky Mountain West has ever known. 


But the valley is not often snowbound. 
It is like spring there, always. 

It appears . . . that [some of] the first 
buildings erected by white men in the 
territory included in the present bound- 
aries of Montana were constructed in 
the spring of 1813 at the point of land 
between these two rivers.' The builder 
was Factor McMillan of the Astor fur- 
traders, who had been sent inland from 
Astoria to establish trade relations with 
the Flatheads, after the arrival of the 
good ship Beaver at the mouth of the old 
trading post built here,* but we have an 
accurate and detailed account of the life 
at the post and there can be no reason- 
able doubt of its authenticity. The rec- 
ords of the fur company establish the fact 


‘In late November, 1807, at the confluence of the 
Bighorn river with the Yellowstone, Manuel Lisa 
built the first fur post in Montana—undoubtedly 
the first buildings erected. Lisa was an experienced 
fur trader. His partners were William Morrison 
and Pierre Menard, both prosperous traders of 
Kaskaskia, Illinois. And in his party were such 
competent frontiersmen as George Drouillard and 
John Colter of the Lewis and Clark expedition. 


The prospects of Manuel’s Fort or Lisa’s Fort, as 
it was variously known, were so encouraging that 
two years later Lisa organized the St. Louis Mis- 
souri Fur Company, including such notables as 
William Clark, Reuben Lewis (brother of Meri- 


wether), Andrew Henry and Pierre Choteau, in 
the firm. In June, 1809, they dispatched a party 
of about three hundred men to this first Montana 


fur trading post. The following spring they erected 
a second post at the Three Forks of the Missouri 
to expand trading into the Blackfeet country and 
as far west as the Beaverhead, but because of the 


hostility of the Blackfeet, this post soon had to be 
abandoned. Despite its promising beginning Lisa’s 
Fort, too, had to be abandoned in 1811. 
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BLACKFEET ATTACK THE FLATHEADS by C. M. Russell. 





that the post was constructed there; it 
was known as McMillan’s trading post. 
A book, published in England in 1817, 
“Cox’s Adventures on the Columbia 
River,’ furnishes a really graphic de- 
scription of the happenings at McMil- 
lan’s post during the sojourn of the 
writer at that place. Also, the Flatheads 
tell of the coming of McMillan. For 
years, before he came, the Flatheads had 
been getting the worst of it in their an- 
nual engagements with the Blackfeet, 
the latter having been able to obtain 
rifles and ammunition from the Missouri 
river nomadic traders, while the Flat- 
heads were yet primitively armed. The 
advent of McMillan brought a supply of 
arms and powder which restored the 
prestige of the west-slope Indians and 
enabled them to wreak vengeance upon 
their foes, for—on equal footing—they 
were better fighters and braver men 
than their eastside enemies. So their 
tribal records show the turn of the tide 
in their warfare when McMillan came. 
We may, then, assume the correctness 
of the statement that the first buildings 
[sic] erected in Montana by white men 
“Between the time of the building of Lisa’s first and 
seconds forts in southern Montana, the Canadians 
moved into extreme northwestern Montana. In 
the fall of 1808 David Thompson sent one of his 
clerks from the North West Company down the 
Kootenai River to build a rough warehouse and 
living quarters near the present site of Libby. 
his was the second trading post to be built in 
what is now Montana. A year later Thompson 
built Saleesh House post within a few miles of 
present Thompson Falls. In 1812, James McMil- 
lan, at Saleesh House, built yet another post at the 
junction of Thompson’s River with the Flathead 


River. This is the post mentioned here as_ built 
in 1813. 





were those which McMillan constructed 
at the mouth of the Missoula river. Their 
site was, later, the western boundary of 
the Flathead Indian reservation. It had 
for years been one of the meeting places 
for council among the Pend d’Oreilles. 
The Upper Pend d’Oreilles spent most of 
their time in the Moiese valley; they 
were “horse” Indians and possessed great 
herds. The Lower Pend d’Oreilles had 
their headquarters in the Plains valley; 
they were “canoe” Indians and subsisted 
mainly upon fish. They seldom joined 
in the expeditions to the buffalo country. 
They obtained their skins by trading: 
they were not good riders. But they were 
great trappers and their store of beaver 
and mink and other desired pelts was 
great. They were wealthy and, of all the 
Selish tribes, they had suffered less in 
warfare than the others, on account of 
their comparative remoteness from the 
Blackfeet’s country. 

Cox, the young Englishman who wrote 
the book which has been mentioned, was 
a cabin passenger on the Astor ship Bea- 
ver. Upon his arrival at Astoria,* he was 


In the fall of 1811, the 480 ton vessel Beaver sailed 
from England for the mouth of the Columbia. Cox 
was with a party of North West Company people, 
including a partner, six clerks and a sizeable 
number of artisans and voyageurs. They sighted 
land at the mouth of the Columbia River on May 

5, 1812, after a hard journey which required six 

months and three weeks. In the year preceding 

the Christmas described here, Cox with a party 
of 12 men and 14 loaded horses left “Spokan” on 

Oct. 17 and reached the Flathead River three days 

later. Then they suffered two weeks of gruelling 

hardship, travelling through almost incessant snow- 
storms and subsisting mostly on horsemeat plus 
one bighorn sheep, until reaching McMillan’s post 
for the first time. 
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placed in command of an expedition 
which was ordered to proceed to McMil- 
lan’s post with a general stock of trading 
supplies, to replenish the post and to 
bring back the furs taken in trade from 
‘he Indians. The journey to the mouth 
of the Missoula was made without inci- 
dent, except that the party was hard put 
for meat and was forced to kill some of 
its horses. There was a brief pause in 
the Spokane country, but no other stop 
was made on the march. Cox had re- 
ceived instructions from the head of the 
fur company at Astoria which ordered 
him, in case he was forced to kill any of 
his horses, to select the poor ones for 
slaughter. In his reminiscences, Cox ad- 
mits that he disregarded this order, and, 
when a horse was butchered, it was one 
of the best-conditioned in the bunch. He 





e: — ‘ ‘ 
Trapper, by early Montana artist, E. S. Paxson. 
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didn’t think emaciated steeds would 
make good eating. Aside from the horse 
meat diet, there was nothing on the 
journey to cause any discomfort. 

It was the day before Christmas, 1813, 
when Cox and his party arrived at the 
mouth of the Missoula river and pre- 
sented their credentials to the factor at 
McMillan’s post.* The buildings of the 
post consisted of a good trading store, a 
comfortable house for the trader, his 
clerks and assistants. Here Cox and his 
companions established themselves for 
the winter. 

A night’s rest under roof was agree- 
able to the travelers and they rose on 
Christmas morning, refreshed and ready 
for the celebration of the day. They had 
not lost track of the date and their Eng- 
lish habits called for a proper observance 
of the holiday, even though they were 
in a wilderness and in a land where 
Christmas was then unknown and unrec- 
ognized. It was a queer setting for a 
Christmas celebration—strange, indeed, 
to the men from England and the Atlan- 
tic states. But they had a Christmas 
spirit and they had brought with them, 
also, some of the Christmas spirits which 
were in those days considered an indis- 
pensable feature to the celebration of the 
great holiday. They were cheerful over 
their successful completion of the long 
march through the forests and the snug 


*Cox actually spent his first Christmas on American 
soil enroute back from the trip described in footnote 

2, in 1812. Before proceeding to McMillan’s post 
he and his party built a log structure somewhere 
west of the Flathead country which he mentions 
here as “the house”. His exact statement follows: 
“When the house was finished I got a good 

canoe built of cedar planks in which I embarked 


with six men, and taking leave of Farnham, on 
the 18th of December (1812) decended the Flat- 
head river on my return to Spokan. Our progress 
was slow and full of danger ... the banks in 
some places so precipitous that for three nights 
we could not find room enough to make our 
beds on shore . On the 25th (Christmas Day) 
we arrived at a place where the river forked 
into channels and a lake five miles 
long we were forced to land on a marshy 
island In my slumbers I imagined I was 


sitting at my father’s table surrounded by the 
smiling domestic group, all anxious to partake 
of a smoking sirloin, and a richly dotted plum- 
pudding, while the juvenile members recounted 
to each other with triumphant joy the amount 
of their Christmas boxes ... .” 























The original of this fine canvas of Father Ravalli among the Flathead Indians is in the Missoula County 
Courthouse at Missoula, Montana. It was painted by the early frontier artist, E. S. Paxson. The Jesuits 
were the first religious group active among the Indians of this region. 





cabin furnished a delightful contrast to 
the tent shelter which had been their 
protection during the weeks of their slow 
journey. The glow of the McMillan fire 
was enough to compensate for the ab- 
sence of some of the features of the 
Christmas celebration to which they had 
been accustomed all their lives and they 
proceeded to make the most of the ma- 
terial at hand and to crowd all the cheer 
possible into the day. 

Not long ago, I looked over the valley 
at the confluence of the rivers and 
thought of that Christmas celebration of 
sO many years gone. It seemed to me 
then that the first Christmas celebration 
in Montana must have been a jolly af- 
fair. Certainly there could be no finer 
setting for such an event. The valley 
with its background of pine-clad hills, 
with its rivers and its broad meadows, 
with all its natural beauty and with the 
pleasant associations furnished by the 
permanent shelter and the warm fire— 
the valley on that Christmas morning 
almost one hundred years ago, must 
have been a place indeed in which to 
observe the Christmas holiday. I could 
imagine the complete satisfaction which 
Cox must have felt in sleeping under a 


roof, even if that roof were in an en- 
tirely new place and amid surroundings 
which were strange to him. 

Montana is so new that we don’t often 
have an opportunity to write or talk of 
events more than fifty years removed. 
So this Christmas of within two years of 
a century ago isa novel theme.” This was 
almost forty years before the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries came to Montana with the true 
message of Christmas. Possibly there 
was a Bible in the McMillan camp, but 
it isn’t likely that it entered to any great 
extent into that first Christmas cele- 
bration. There is, I take it, a distinction 
between an observance and a celebra- 
tion, and the affair at McMillan’s camp 
was probably a celebration. We know 
that rum played an important part in the 
program, though it was not, evidently, 
conspicuous enough to cause the celebra- 
tion to become anything like an orgy as 
far as the white men were concerned. 
Cox, in his book, tells us enough about 
that celebration to warrant the belief 
that the day was orderly. 

When Cox and his companions reached 
the fort, they found a great camp of In- 
dians there. These were warriors of the 
Flathead tribe who had just come back 
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from the buffalo country where they got 
a lot of hides and won a decided victory 
over the Blackfeet, thus avenging a dis- 
astrous defeat of the year before. They 
had brought back a lot of Blackfeet cap- 
tives, men and women. The Flatheads 
had been in camp there for a few days 
when Cox came with supplies to replen- 
ish the depleted stock of McMillan. It 
was a welcome arrival on that account, 
as the tobacco had been entirely exhaust- 
ed and the Indians had learned to like 
the weed. It was a coincidence that 
shaped matters so that the Flatheads 
had planned the torture of their pris- 
oners—for Christmas day. That they 
were persuaded from carrying out in full 
their program of torture, is what makes 
me believe that the whites did not dip 
too deeply into the rum. 


The hunters had brought in some 
mountain sheep for the feast of the day 
and there had been a general distribu- 
tion of tobacco. From his private store 
Cox supplied a sack of flour, a sack of 
rice, a generous supply of tea and coffee, 
some arrowroot and fifteen gallons of 
prime rum. Here was the material for 
the Christmas celebration as Cox had 
planned it. But he had arrived only the 
night before and he did not realize, as he 
made his program that Christmas morn- 
ing, the influence which the Indians 
would have in upsetting the arrange- 
ments. Their enthusiasm came from 
their joy over their victory and their 
elation over the prospect of a sufficient 
supply of rifles and bullets to repeat the 
defeat of the Blackfeet upon the occasion 
of the next journey across the range. 
They had many defeats and indignities 
to avenge, and it was their nature and 
their practice to make the torture of their 
captives atone for many of the humilia- 
tions which had been forced upon them. 
Indeed, the captives expected nothing 
else, for they had tortured Flatheads 
and they knew that torture was the inev- 
itable sequel to capture. 


In his book, to which reference has 
already been made, Cox describes the 
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C--- SS 
“Since there are some historical errors in 


{this article, it must be realized that Dean Stone 
‘ wrote this at a time when most early Montana 
{history was preserved only in legends. David 
) Thompson and his Salish House had been lost 
° to memory and the Dean could only learn of 
them some years later. There was no post at the 
mouth of the Missoula River. But this article 
{refers to Salish House, built by Thompson in 
$1809, located on the Clark Fork River a few 
miles east of Thompson Falls. McMillan was 
an associate of Thompson, but never “factor 
McMillan of the Astor furtraders.” He was 
credited with building Spokane House, but he 
built no posts in Montana. While in command 
of Salish House in 1913 he was working for the 
Northwest Company. In December, 1813, Ross 
Cox was in employ of the Northwest Company, 
although he was in the service of the Astorians 
until only a month previously.” Letter from 
Dr. Paul C. Phillips, fur-trade authority, Mis- 
3soula, Montana, Nov. 8, 1955. 
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remarkable experiences of that first 
Montana Christmas. He tells how his ex- 
pected pleasure was spoiled by the In- 
dians. It is best to quote his words; they 
are graphic. He says: “We spent a com- 
paratively happy Christmas, and by the 
side of a blazing fire in a warm room, 
forgot the sufferings we had endured in 
our dreary progress through the woods. 
There was, however, in the midst of our 
festivities a great drawback from the 
pleasure we should otherwise have en- 
joyed. I allude to the unfortunate Black- 
feet who had been captured by the Flat- 
heads. Having been informed that they 
were about putting one of the prisoners 
to death, I went to their camp to witness 
the spectacle. The man was tied to a 
tree, after which they heated an old 
barrel of a gun until it became red hot, 
with which they burned him on the legs, 
thighs, neck, cheeks and stomach Then 
they commenced cutting the flesh from 
about the nails, which they pulled out, 
and next separated the fingers from the 
hand, joint by joint. During the per- 
formance of these cruelties, the wretched 
captive never winced, and, instead of 
suing for mercy, he added fresh stimu- 
lant to their barbarous ingenuity by the 
most irritating reproaches, part of which 
our interpreter translated as follows: 
‘My heart is strong; you do not hurt me; 
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In later Christmases the Cowboy had replaced the Trapper. Here is Charles M. Russell’s remembrance 
of two hungry braves stopping at a Central Montana line camp, asking for food. It is our guess that they 
were royally fed with whatever chuck the Yuletide menu provided. 





you cannot hurt me; you are fools; you 
do not know how to torture; try it again; 
I do not feel any pain yet. We torture 
your relatives much better, because we 
make them cry out loud like little chil- 
dren. You are not brave; you have small 
hearts; you are afraid to fight.’ 

“Then, addressing one Flathead in 
particular, the captive said: ‘It was by 
my arrow that you lost your eye.’ Upon 
which the Flathead darted at him and in 
a moment with a sharp knife scooped out 
one of his eyes, at the same time cutting 
the bridge of his nose almost in two. This 
did not stop him; with his remaining 
eye he looked sternly at another and 
said: ‘I killed your brother and I scalped 
your fool of a father.’ The warrior to 
whom this was addressed instantly 
sprang at him and separated the scalp 
from his head. He was then about to 
plunge a knife into his heart when he 
was told by the chief to desist. The raw 
skull, the bloody eyesocket and the muti- 
lated nose presented a horrible appear- 
ance, but by no means changed his note 
of defiance. 

“It was I, he said, addressing the 
chief, ‘that made your wife a prisoner 
last fall—we put out her eyes, we tore 
out her tongue, we treated her like a 
dog.’ The chief became incensed the mo- 
ment his wife’s name was mentioned; he 
seized his gun, and, before the last sen- 
tence was ended, a ball from it passed 





through the brave fellow’s heart and 
terminated his sufferings. Shocking, 
however, as this dreadful exhibition was, 
it was far exceeded by the atrocious 
cruelties practiced upon the female pris- 
oners. We remonstrated against such 
horrible cruelties. They responded by 
saying the Blackfeet treated their pris- 
oners in the same manner; that it was 
the course adopted by all red warriors 
and they could not think of giving up 
the gratification of their revenge to the 
foolish and womanish feelings of the 
white men. 

“Shortly after this, we observed a 
young female led forth, apparently not 
more than fourteen or fifteen years of 
age, surrounded by some old women, 
who were conducting her to one end of 
the village, whither they were followed 
by a number of young men. Learning of 
their intentions to torture this young 
girl, we renewed our remonstrances but 
received nearly the same answer as be- 
fore. Finding them still inflexible and 
wishing to adopt every means in our 
power consistent with safety, in the 
cause of humanity, we ordered our in- 
terpreter to acquaint them that, highly 
as we valued their friendship and much 
as we esteemed their furs, we would 
quit their country forever unless they 
discontinued their unmanly and dis- 
graceful cruelties to their prisoners. This 
had the desired effect and the miserable 
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captive was led back to her sorrowing 
group of friends. Our interference was 
nearly rendered ineffectual by the furi- 
ous old priestesses who had been con- 
ducting her to the sacrifice. They told 
the young warriors they were cowards, 
fools and had not the hearts of fleas, and 
called on them in the names of their 
sisters, mothers and wives to follow the 
steps of their forefathers and have their 
revenge on the dogs of Blackfeet. They 
began to waver, but we affected not to 
understand what the old women had 
been saying. We told them that this act 
of self-denial on their part was particu- 
larly grateful to the white men and by 
it they would secure our permanent resi- 
dence among them and, in return for 
their furs, they would be furnished with 
guns and ammunition sufficient to repel 
the attacks of their old enemies and pre- 
serve their relatives from being made 
prisoners. This decided the doubtful and 
the chief promised faithfully that no 
more tortures would be inflicted upon 
the prisoners, which I believe was rigidly 
adhered to, at least during the winter of 
1813.” 


Thus there was something of the real 
spirit of Christmas in the first Montana 
celebration, after all. Cox appears to 
have acquired some influence over the 
Flatheads by his square dealing with 
them. Later in that winter, he persuaded 
the war chief to return a party of Black- 
feet men and women to their own coun- 
try. The captives were furnished with 
horses and dried meat—for which Cox 
paid—and were told to go home. The 
Blackfeet did not understand it, but they 
went. The Flatheads were not enthusias- 
tic over the decision of their chief, but 
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This old photo of Fort Union on the Missouri, by 

A. J. Fisk in 1865, taken many years after the 

greatest of all the Montana fur-trading posts was 
in decline, indicates the scope of its structure. 


they wanted to be sure of their supply of 
arms and ammunition and they did not 
dare to antagonize the men who fur- 
nished them. The first lesson in forbear- 
ance was thus taught to the Flatheads on 
this Christmas day, 98 years ago." 

This is a strange story—this tale of the 
first white Christmas in Montana—but 
it is vouched for by records which are 
unimpeachable. The site of the old Mc- 
Millan post is all that remains. The last 
vestige of the ruins of those old log cabins 
has disappeared. The Flatheads have 
lost even their tribal relations now. But 
the two great rivers yet mingle their 
waters in Paradise valley. And the les- 
son of peace and good will is better un- 
derstood than it was on that far-back 
Christmas day when a young English- 
man sought to teach it to the Indians of 
the wilderness and succeeded to a de- 
gree which is surprising when we con- 
sider the conditions which attended to 
the effort. I have no doubt that, though 
he had been shocked, he enjoyed his 
Montana Christmas dinner all the more 
for having exercised the Christmas 
spirit. Thinking it over, I am inclined to 
recall what I said about this incident and 
to speak of Cox’s Christmas as an observ- 
ance, after all, and not as a celebration.’ 

(THE Enp] 


This article appeared in the Missoulian of December 
23, 1911, two years before it was used in the book 
Following Old Trails, published just a century 
after the Christmas incident. 

“Or 142 years ago if figured to the present Christ- 
mas, 1955 

‘Prior to this, in both 1804 and 1805 the Lewis and 
Clark expedition made rather elaborate prepara- 
tions and “celebrated” Christmas, first after a 
journey of more than 1600 miles, in the Mandan 
village in present North Dakota; and the follow- 
ing year at dreary Fort Clatsop facing the Pacific 
Ocean, where they moved that Christmas Day into 
seven crude huts to get out of the rain and 
“feasted” on “some poor elk, a few roots, and some 
spoiled pounded fish.” 
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None of the famed free trappers ever made Injuns and 
beavers “come” like Old Gabe; and nobody has ever spun a 
taller Western tale than did the uncrowned King of that 
great class known as the Mountain Men. 


He-coon of the famed Mountain Men of 
the Frontier West was Jim Bridger, un- 
challenged even by Kit Carson himself. No 
veteran HIVERNAN in all the hardy, 
roistering brotherhood of free trappers 
could make Injuns and beaver “come” like 
Jim Bridger; nobody could spin a taller 
yarn at Rendezvous campfires than he.' 
And no one was a greater frontiersman. 


“T mind one summer up in the Crow 
country,” Bridger would lead off sol- 
emnly over a feast of roasted stuffed 
buffalo boudins and sizzling hump ribs, 
“T wuz out meat huntin’ and run onto this 
vere valley that had been cursed long 
ago by a great medicine man of the tribe. 
Everythin’ in that valley wuz petrified: 








This budding Texas author, whose articles and fiction 

appears frequently in most of the popular Western mag- 

azines is the capable research historian for TRUE 

WEST magazine. This is his first appearance in 
MONTANA. 


deer, elk, b’ar, birds—everythin’! The 
trees and grass and flowers wuz standin’ 
thar jest the way they wuz a hundred 
year ago when the medicine man put the 
curse on ’em. I swang my axe agin a 
tree and broke off a hunk of the blade. 
I spotted a grouse a-sittin’ on a pine 
branch over my head and drew a bead 
on it to git supper meat. Boys, I shot 
that grouse’s head off—and found it wuz 


‘Although few books pertaining to the general his- 
tory of the Rocky Mountain West during the 
period 1822-1871 fail to make reference to James 
Bridger, it is surprising how few book-length 
studies of this remarkable man are available to the 
public. Two of the three major books, including 
the long-accepted definitive work by J. Cecil Alter, 
were limited editions totalling only 1525 copies. 
Stanley Vestal’s popular Jim Bridger, Mountain 
Van, which was published in 1946 is the only 
readily available book. The others are: James 
Bridger; Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout and Guide, 
by J. Cecil Alter, Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 1925 and James Bridger, The Path- 
finder of The West by Louis O. Honig, Brown- 
White-Lowell Press, Kansas City, Missouri, 1951. 
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stone! I kin tell you I pushed out of thar 
in a hurry and moved on over the next 
ridge—” 

Here the crafty narrator would pause 
—and invariably some awed greenhorn, 
fresh out from St. Louis, came up with 
the expected: “What happened then, 
Jim?” 

“Wal,” continued Bridger, deftly meet- 
ing opportunity head-on, “right off I seed 
this yere big elk standin’ broadside to 
me ‘bout two hundred yard away. I 
threw down on him with my rifle and 
fired—but he never jumped nor flapped 
an ear. Jest went on a-grazin’ in that 
purty mountain meadow ez if I waren’t 
shootin’ at him at all! Now that seemed 
a mite onreasonable to me; missin’ an elk 
broadside at two hundred yard. Fig- 
gerin’ mebbe I’d shot high, I reloaded 
and sneaked up forty-fifty yard closer. 
This time I held low and careful right 
behind that elk’s left shoulder and 
squeezed off the ol’ Hawken smooth and 
easy. Agin nothin’ happened! Wal, boys, 
by now I wuz plumb flabbergasted. Yere 
was this fine big elk jest beggin’ to be 
dropped—and I couldn’t sink a ball into 
him nohow. I tried a third shot at a hun- 
dred yard—and sculp me for a ‘Rapahoe 
if that elk didn’t keep right on a-grazin’! 
Now I wuz mad! Grabbin’ my rifle by 
the bar’1, I let out a war whoop and run 
straight at the blame critter to club him 
to death. And then—somethin’ hit me 
squar’ atween the eyes and knocked me 
flat!” 

“The elk!” breathlessly guessed the 
excited greenhorn. 

“Hell, no! I picked myself up off the 
ground and diskivered I’d run smack into 
a mountain o’ pure glass! Glass so all- 
fired clear I couldn’t tell it wuz thar on- 
less I shoved my nose plumb agin it. All 
the time I’d bin shootin’ bullets off that 
durn glass mountain, Mister Elk has 
jest kept a-grazin’ away. He hadn’t even 
knowed he wuz bein’ fired at! But yere’s 
the real amazin’ part of it...” 

At this highly dramatic point of his 
yarn, Jim would pause to stoke his boil- 
ers with another foot or two of piping- 
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hot buffalo sausage and thereby allow 
the entranced greenhorn to step help- 
lessly into the deadly punch-line. 

“What—what was that, Jim?” 

“Wal, son,” replied Bridger, reaching 
for the long-stemmed Indian pipe that 
hung in a buckskin case from his left 
shoulder, “that glass mountain wuz 
shaped so durn cu’rous it made a perfect 
telescope. All the time I wuz stalkin’ 
that damn elk and figgerin’ him within 
easy shootin’ range, he was ackshally 
more’n twenty mile away!’ 

Over the fifty year span of his Western 
travels (1822-1871), Jim Bridger explored 
more previously unknown territory than 
any other white man of his century. He 
roamed the Rocky Mountains from end to 
end and side to side and back again; skirted 
the towering, frosty peaks, the Grand 
Tetons; penetrated the grim dark bastion 
of the Big Horns guarding the matchless 
hunting grounds of the Sioux. He trapped 
beaver along crystal mountain streams; 
camped beside deep, still mountain lakes 
until that moment unseen by any save In- 
dian eyes; shot grizzlies, elk and mule deer 
on the timbered Western slopes of the Con- 
tinental Divide; killed antelope and buf- 
falo on the vast rolling Plains. 

In the colorful vernacular of the 
Mountain Men, wherever his “stick float- 
ed”—there Jim went. Prowling the Wind 
River and Sweetwater Mountains with 
“Broken Hand” Tom Fitzpatrick in 1823, 
Bridger discovered South Pass—that fa- 
mous notch between the looming ranges 
where, in later years, toiled the covered 
wagon trains of the stubborn pioneers on 
the long haul Westward over the Oregon 
Trail.* 

Another time Jim drifted alone down 
Bear River in a bull boat constructed of 
fresh buffalo hides stretched taut over 
green willow hoops. Reaching a broad 
expanse of water that proved salty to his 
*This tall tale of the obsidian mountain in present 

Yellowstone National Park was first related by 

Chittenden, in 1920. Although there is undoubtedly 

a basis of fact for it, it is related in many different 

ways—just as Bridger himself probably added and 
__ improvised to suit the many occasions of its telling. 
“There is an excellent, detailed account of this im- 


portant “discovery” of South Pass in the J. Cecil 
Alter book, pages 36-41. 
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Bodmer’s 1833 scene of carnage, when Blackfeet attack Assiniboine at Ft. McKenzie was old hat to 
Jim Bridger. He not only witnessed but participated in many such Indian fights. 





taste, Bridger stripped off his greasy 
buckskins and plunged in for a cooling 
swim. He found to his amazement that 
he could sit upright in the buoyant brine 
without being forced to move his arms 
and legs to stay afloat. He’d found Great 
Salt Lake—though he didn’t realize that 
fact until much later. Paddling luxuri- 
ously about offshore, Jim decided that 
he had come upon an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean!* 

Bridger’s boldest ramble took him far 
North into Canada—‘‘jest a-follerin’ the 
North Star.” Hitting the Mackenzie 
River at Great Slave Lake, Jim followed 
the mighty “River of the North” clear 
down to the rim of the Arctic Ocean be- 
fore turning reluctantly toward home. 
Eighteen months on the trail—“without 
sightin’ ary white man nor onct tastin’ 
bread”—The wolf gaunt wanderer re- 
turned to his favorite stamping ground 
along Tongue River near its junction 
with the Yellowstone. For once the 
great explorer’s itching feet were bruised 
and sore—his incurable wanderlust tem- 
porarily satisfied. 

Subsequent wanderings took the 


Mountain Man through “Colter’s Hell,” 
(present-day Yellowstone Park) where 
he spent two months in solitary delight 
enjoying the dreamlike wonders of Na- 
ture. When Jim showed up at Rendez- 
vous that summer to trade for powder 


and ball and “possibles,” nobody believed 
the rare tales he had to tell. Jim men- 
tioned casually immense boiling springs; 
“fountains” that jumped out of the 
ground every minute or two higher than 
a pine tree; a mysterious river that some- 
how divided its current in a high pass to 
flow in two different directions and to- 
ward two oceans... ° 

The boys whooping it up around the 
blazing campfires roared appreciatively 
at this whopper—and joyously pro- 
claimed Jim the best liar in camp for 
his “river that flowed two ways t’onct.” 


* Vestal’s version is probably more accurate. Bridger 
knew that he had found a great salt lake. It was 
only his propensities for telling tall tales that later 
exaggerated the incident into the most widely 
accepted myth that this was the Pacific Ocean. 
Vestal relates it this way: 

“Far away to the south he saw a great body 
of water. Jim hurried down to the river. The 
bullboat carried him on for another 25 miles 
through marshes to the mouth of the stream. 
There, finding his craft more buoyant than it had 
been in the river, Bridger dipped up some of 
the water, tasted it. It was brine! ... Back at 
camp all the men stared at each other with a 
wild surmise. Salt Water! Ol’ Gabe war some 
punkins, sure enough. He could shine in the 
biggest kind of crowd, and you kin lay to that. 
‘Hell, Jim,’ they swore, ‘you done found the 
Pacific Ocean!’ . . . Jim always felt peculiarly 
possessive of Salt Lake Valley. No wonder. He 
had found it; he loved it; it was his! It might 
well have been called Bridger’s Hole... .” 

See Footnote 2. Actually this was only one of a 
myriad of tales by Bridger about the mysteries of 
the “valleys of the great smoke and strange boiling 
mud baths”, which later, in the face of accurate 
reporting and examination, proved to be more truth 
than exaggeration. 
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This painting by C. M. Russell, “Indians and Scouts Talking” would have brought forth many tall tales 
from the lips of Old Gabe. Any facet of the frontier was an open book to Jim Bridger. 





Why, even loony John Colter hisself had 
never spun such an ol’ fuzzy as that! 

Bridger, a victim of his own lurid 
reputation as a spinner of tall tales, 
philosophically accepted the situation 
and proceeded to embroider the story of 
his Yellowstone adventures with wildly 
fanciful details of steaming waterfalls 
a thousand feet high, huge two-headed 
grizzly bears, and nine-foot white In- 
dians with single eyes exactly in the cen- 
ter of their foreheads! Why, one o’ them 
double-headed b’ars had taken out after 
him and if it hadn’t got mixed un a fork 
in the trail tryin’ to foller both paths 
t’onct, ol’ Jim war a gone beaver for 
sure!" 

No doubt about it, that Rendezvous 
was a hilarious success and one that was 
longer remembered by the free trappers. 

Today, unique Two Ocean Pass ranks 
with the geysers and boiling springs as a 
major tourist attraction of Yellowstone 
Park. Fittingly, if belatedly, a small but 
lovely lake near the Pass has been named 
Bridger’s Lake in honor of Jim. 


Jim Bridger knew the Indians as no 
other man of his race was ever to know 
them. He learned their languages, re- 
spected their customs and religions, ad- 
mired their desperate, hopeless struggle to 
defend their ancestral hunting grounds 
and sacred mountains from the steadily en- 
croaching white. Yet—with clear, objec- 
tive logic—Jim saw that the Indian’s an- 
cient hunter’s way of life was doomed. The 
beaver—in numbers necessary for profit- 
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able trapping—was also doomed. The sober 
realizion of these disturbing facts spurred 
Jim into piling up a healthy stake for the 
future while he could. 


At all times, whenever possible, 
Bridger carefully avoided trouble with 
the Indians. His luck held out for years 
until, on a trapping trip deep into the 
forbidden mountain stronghold of the 
Blackfeet, Jim received the only serious 
wound he ever suffered—a Blackfoot 
arrow shot into his back. He carried the 
three-inch iron arrowhead in his body 
fer three years. At the Green River Ren- 
dezvous of 1835, the missionary-doctor, 
Marcus Whitman, en route to Oregon, 
removed the arrowhead in a difficult 
and painful operation. 

The surgery was performed without 
benefit of anesthesia except for a mug 
of “Taos Lightning” (trade whiskey) 
administered to the patient at the start. 
A mouth-sized chunk of seasoned hard- 
wood was also provided for Jim to bite 
on when the doctor’s scalpel dug deeply. 
The arrowhead was located with the 
point penetrating a large bone, bent like 
a fish-hook and encased in cartilage. 

Indians, watching Whitman work on 
the stoical trapper, were greatly im- 
pressed with Bridger’s unflinching cour- 
age. One pockmarked brave grunted in 
approval when Jim’s excruciating ordeal 
was over, and exclaimed in the Black- 
foot tongue: “Hai! The white man is a 
warrior. His heart is big—like a Black- 
foot’s!” 














Bridger spat out his well-chawed hard- 
wood chunk and snarled at the Blackfoot 
in his own language: “I spit at you, Ugly 
Face—so! Two of you dog-eaters already 
have died in payment for this wound— 
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and the score is not yet even! 


Actually, the Crows and Shoshones 
were the only Indians Bridger ever liked 
and trusted, claiming that they were 
“durned near white” in everything but 
the color of their skins. Jim’s good 
friend, Chief Washakie of the Shoshones, 
privately doubted the value of the com- 
pliment, but tactfully kept his opinion to 
himself. 

Sometimes for months at a stretch 
Bridger lived “pure Injun” with the 
Crows or Shoshones, shooting buffalo 
with the hunters, fighting beside the 
warriors against raiding Sioux or Black- 
feet, kicking high and whooping sav- 
agely in the victory dances around the 
village fires after driving off the horse- 
stealing invaders. “Real fancy doin’s!” 
was Jim’s enthusiastic description of life 
among the Indians. “Sets a man up till 
he’s ready to spit in the eye of the first 
grizzly he meets in the trail!” 

When the beaver creeks petered out in 
1843, Bridger astutely turned trader and 
built a post on Black Fork of Green River 
in what is now southwestern Wyoming. 
The post—soon to be known as Bridger’s 
Fort—was ideally situated on the Oregon 
Trail, and near the Mormon Trail to Salt 
Lake. The North and South Platte wagon 
routes met near Fort Bridger, making 
the post a convenient meeting place for 
Plains travelers.® 

Jim and his shrewd Mexican partner, 
Louis Vasquez, made money at Fort 
Bridger selling horses and supplies to the 
emigrants and trading for robes and furs 
with the Indians. In 1851, visiting his boy- 
hood home in St. Louis, Jim took along a 


* Ibid. 

"There are many versions of this incident. Much of 
the earliest and still most authentic accounts of 
Bridger’s adventures are related by Major General 
Grenville M. Dodge, whose Biographical Sketch of 
Jim Bridger, is incorporated, verbatim, in the 
classic book by J. Cecil Alter, p. 150. 

* Alter. See pages 176-177. 





load of fine furs and sold the lot for $40,000. 
He bought a farm at Little Santa Fe, Mis- 
souri, with part of his share of the money 
and hotfooted back West. Later, when Fort 
Bridger was raided and burned by the 
Mormons in 1854, Jim settled his Shoshone 
wife and growing family on the farm. 


The Mormon raid, ostensibly staged in 
retaliation for Bridger’s selling of arms 
and ammunition to the Indians, ruined 
Jim financially; the fruits of eleven 
years’ hard work reduced to smoldering 
ashes in three hours. Livestock, merchan- 
dise, furs, buckskins and buffalo robes, 
were all destroyed for a total loss to the 
partners of more than $200,000. 

Jim appealed at once to Washington 
with an urgent request that the Govern- 
ment take immediate and drastic action 
against Brigham Young, leader of the 
Mormons. Nothing came of his wrathful 
demand, however, and Bridger rode over 
to Fort Laramie to discuss the matter 
with the Army officers there. The C. O. 
cooled off the seething frontiersman by 
promising to write personally to Wash- 
ington corroborating Jim’s story of the 
raid. Whether or not he actually wrote 
such a letter, the C. O. certainly qualified 
as a diplomat. 

While at Laramie, Bridger accepted 
an excellent offer to guide Sir George 
Gore, wealthy Irish nobleman touring 
the West, on a grand-scale hunt through 
the Yellowstone country to the mouth of 
Tongue River. Jovial Sir George was 
just the medicine Jim needed to take his 
mind off his troubles. Gore had brought 
along plenty of potent Irish whiskey 
from his County Sligo castle, and en- 
joyed sharing a nip or two with his guide 
around the campfire in the frosty eve- 
nings on the high Plains. 

The nobleman’s impressive retinue 
was composed of “forty men, 112 horses, 
twelve yoke of oxen, fourteen dogs, six 
wagons and twenty-one carts.” Sir 
George and his forty game executioners 
were all armed with heavy sporting 
rifles made by noted English gunsmiths 
Richards and Manton, and they kept the 
weapons hot from morning till night in 
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Jim Bridger’s Hawken rifle is a prized possession of the new State Museum at Helena. It bears the 
imprint of Samuel, brother of Jacob, his partner, of the famed St. Louis gunshop. Bridger sold this 


34-inch soft-steel-barrel piece to Pierre Chien, at Fort C. F. Smith in 1865 for a measly $65. 





a valiant effort to exterminate all the 
wildlife on the Plains.* 

Bridger certainly could use the high 
wages paid him by Sir George, and he 
duly appreciated the nobleman’s fine 
whiskey. Soon, however, he got to feel- 
ing squeamish about the hunting party’s 
ruthless game slaughtering. 

“I got plumb sick o’ killin’,” admitted 
Jim after the trip. “Forty guns a-blazin’ 
and a-barkin’ from sunup to sundown, 
till the ground wuz fair covered with 
dead and dyin’ critters. We shot hun- 
dreds o’ buffler for nothin’ but the hides, 
tongues, humps and backstraps—and left 
the rest o’ the meat to the coyotes. 
Seemed like Sir George wanted 
spec’mens of everythin’ that flew or 
crawled or run—and we got ’em all! I 
ain’t never seed so much blood and guts 
at one time ez I seed that summer. Wagh 
—turned my stommick fair inside out 
jest to smell the awful stink!” 

The Gore party wintered on the 
Tongue, continuing their murderous 
barrage on all species of game whenever 
weather permitted. The Government 
stepped in finally to stop the frightful 
butchery, and Sir George and his merry 
marksmen packed their trophies and ex- 
pensive guns and departed for St. Louis 
in considerable of a huff. Jim Bridger 
wasn’t sorry to see them go. 

Contemporary records modestly credit 
the noble sportsman and his trigger- 
happy henchmen with killing 2500 buf- 
falo, forty grizzlies, and “uncounted” 
elk, deer, antelope and other “small’ 
game. No wonder that even Jim 
Bridger’s cast-iron stomach revolted at 
the “awful stink”! 





* This hunting expedition is one of the most incredible 
stories in the world of sport. It has been told and 
retold countless times in books, magazines and 
newspaper features. One of the most recent ac- 
counts—an excellent one—appeared in True maga- 
zine in 1955. 
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Still fuming over his ruination at the 
hands of Brigham Young’s “Destroying 
Angels,” Jim used some of the money 
paid him by Sir George to journey to 
Washington and present his case person- 
ally to President Buchanan. He got the 
usual Washington run-around at first, 
but doggedly persisted until assured that 
the Government would investigate the 
devastating Mormon raid on _ Fort 
Bridger. Whether or not as a result of 
Bridger’s fiery testimony, President Bu- 
chanan ordered troops to Utah in the 
summer of 1857.'° Jim wangled a job 
guiding the expedition. 

The comic-opera “Mormon War” end- 
ed in the spring of 1858 with General Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston’s troops in posses- 
sion of the Mormon capital city of Salt 
Lake—and the Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young, in possession of a full pardon 
from President Buchanan! Disgusted by 
this ironic and ridiculous turn of events, 
Bridger quit the Army and went home 
objective and carefully documented ac- 
count of this is by Alter in Chapter 40. In two 
important paragraphs he states: (p. 274) 

“James Bridger’s complaint against the Mor- 
mons was not the actuating influence which 
moved the government to dispatch troops to 
Utah, nor was it the last straw which broke the 
camel’s diplomatic relations; but the 
small disturbance created by Bridger’s story un- 
doubtedly aided appreciably in stampeding the 
camel, which ended in President Buchanan’s 
celebrated fiasco .. . 

“President Buchanan . . . pointed out that he 
was confronted with the fact that all tiie judicial 
and executive officers of the territory (Utah) 
excepting a couple of Indian agents, and possibly 
one other person, had resigned and left in fear 
of the Mormons. He later told Congress that he 
could not mistake the path of duty, during the 
congressional recess of 1857; he was bound to 
restore the supremacy of the laws of the nation. 
rherefore he appointed a new Utah governor 

. and a full complement of other officers: 
and he ordered them to Utah with a military 
force for their protection, and to act as a posse 
comitatus, if necessary, in the execution of the 
Utah territorial laws. He moved rapidly, and 
on May 28, 1857, the War Department, by Gen. 
Winfield Scott, ordered a hasty assembling of 
troops at Fort Leavenworth, and to march thence 
to Utah.” 


"The most 
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MOUNTAIN MEN’S RENDEZVOUS, by Alfred Jacob Miller. 





to his Missouri farm. He found that his 
Indian wife had died in his latest ab- 
sence, leaving him with a new son, 
William. 

Jim now had four children to support 
and educate on no income and very little 
cash. He solved his pressing financial 
problem by signing for another hitch as 
scout and guide with the Army. 


Bridger presented a thorny problem in 
turn into spit-and-polish Army discipli- 
narians. Ignoring military regulations— 
which he regarded as “mostly damn foo- 
furaw’—the veteran Mountain Man did 
just about as he pleased. If he became 
tired late in the afternoon after a hard 
ride he dismounted, tied his horse, rolled 
up in a buffalo robe and went to sleep. 
Since Jim was Chief Guide, everybody 
else on patrol was forced to dismount 
and make camp when he did. 

Awakening some time after midnight, 
Bridger would build himself a small 
fire and roast fresh meat for his “sup- 
per’. After eating, he’d like as not squat 
by his fire until dawn “singin’ Injun” 
and beating lustily on a tin pan in lieu of 
a tom-tom. When disturbed troopers pro- 
fanely objected, Jim blandly invited 
them to join the horrendous concert. 
Boot throwing was not resorted to by 
the suffering cavalrymen in the prudent 
fear of provoking deadly retaliation 
from the knife-slinging scout. 


A bedeviled young captain, in a des- 
perate last-ditch measure, dug a copy of 
Shakespeare’s plays out of his pack and 
read aloud to the Chief of Scouts. 
sridger, sprawled on a buffalo robe by 


the campfire, smoked his long Indian 
pipe and listened to spirited renditions 
of Henry V, Macbeth and Hamlet. Lis- 
tened and marveled and finally dozed off 
to sleep, while the weary captain crept 
silently away to his tent breathing a 
fervent prayer of thanksgiving to the 
immortal Bard of Avon. 

Independent as a Sioux war chief and 
every bit as exasperating to the top Army 
brass, Jim Bridger nevertheless proved in- 
valuable as scout, guide and constant ad- 
visor to the military during the savage 
Indian wars of the 1860’s. Nobody under- 
stood the Indian’s peculiar psychology as 
well as Jim; when and where he was likely 
to attack, in what force and by what route. 
An expert trailer and reader of Indian sign, 
Bridger seemed to possess an uncanny 
sixth sense warning him of imminent dan- 
ger. The cry of a bird, the howl of a wolf, 
the startled movement of a bighorn sheep 
grazing on a distant mountain slope; all 
these told him volumes. Sometimes, para- 
doxically, the LACK of these familiar signs 
and portents indicated more to Jim than 
their presence. 

Wise commanders quickly learned to 
respect the old Mountain Man’s judg- 
ment: the cocky C. O. who disregarded 
his “hunches” was dead sure to run into 
trouble. General Pat Connor, for exam- 
ple, figured Jim for a fool and paid for 
his mistake with his command and very 
nearly with his life. 

Bridger served as Chief of Scouts with 
Connor’s Powder River Expedition in 
the summer of 1865. The Sioux, under 
Red Cloud and Crazy Horse, had been 
raising hell all summer long, and the 
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Army commanders in the field deter- 
mined to teach them a lesson even while 
official Washington strove to negotiate 
a new treaty in the interminable series 
of pacts and counterpacts. 

General Connor, a hot-headed Irish- 
man with supreme contempt for the 
fighting qualities of all Indians, issued 
the following order to his officers and 
men on the late July morning the troops 
left Fort Laramie for the Powder: “You 
will not receive overtures of peace and 
submission from the Indians, but will 
attack and kill every male Indian over 
twelve years of age.” In effect—since 
Indian boys didn’t carry birth certificates 
—Connor had issued a brutal death war- 
rant for every red-skinned lad over tod- 
dling age who might be unlucky enough 
to be cornered by his troops. 

Jim didn’t like that order, but was 
haughtily ignored by Connor when he 
suggested modifying it. The scout didn’t 
press the matter; he knew how he rated 
with the fire-breathing General right 
from the start. This was the orneriest 
C. O. he’d ever drawn, and they’d all be 
damned lucky to get back to Fort Lar- 
amie wearin’ their sculps! 

Events proved Bridger an excellent 
prophet. 

Irritation piled upon irritation for Jim 
in that fantastic Powder River campaign. 
From the first hour of march nobody 
paid the slightest attention to the Chief 
of Scouts; even shavetail lieutenants, 
new to the Plains, took their cue from 
the General and regarded the old fron- 
tiersman as a quaint buckskin-clad relic. 
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The artist and the whereabouts of this old painting 

of Bridger in his declining years, is unknown. This 

appears with a brief biographical sketch of the 

Mountain Man from the press of Hahn & Harmon 

Co., Minneapolis, in the files of the Montana His- 
torical Society Library, Helena. 





Within clear sight of the Big Horns— 
where keen-eyed hostile scouts were 
sure to be posted —Connor’s rattle- 
brained volunteers set the prairie ablaze 
by carelessly letting a cook-fire get out 
of control. Huge clouds of smoke poured 
straight up into the crystalline atmos- 
phere, advertising the presence of white 
men to every Sioux, Cheyenne and Ara- 
pahoe warrior for fifty miles around. 
Bridger protested to the General—and 
Connor replied loftily that the more hos- 
tiles attracted the more there’d be for 
him to destroy. 

Jim gave up then in disgust and re- 
mained silent. Wagh, he reflected bitter- 
ly, watching enemy smoke signals rising 
uvminously from the distant buttes, thar’s 
no bigger fool in all creation than the 
fool who thinks he knows everythin’. 

The troops reached Tongue River in 
the heart of the Indian country late in 
August. Reconnoitering Pawnee scouts 
quickly located a big village of hostiles 
camped one sleep away. Connor decided 
to leave his ninety wagons in corral on 
the Tongue, and attack immediately. 

Following Bridger’s advice for once, 
the eager General massed his entire force 
in the hills above the enemy camp before 
ordering the charge. The hostiles—a 
large band of Arapahoes under Chief 
Black Bear—were surprised and routed 
almost before they knew what had hit 
them. Connor’s mounted troopers chased 
the fleeing Indians ten miles with the 
General roaring along in the lead, blast- 
ing away with his fancy ivory-handled 
Colt and enjoying himself immensely. 
Outrunning the main body of his com- 
mand, Connor and a handful of his men 
found themselves attacked in turn by the 
quarry they had been chasing. Back they 
galloped, arrows buzzing like hornets 
around their ears, to where Bridger was 
coolly directing his fellow scouts in the 
methodical destruction of the Arapahoe 
camp. The long rifles of the frontiersmen 
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FIRST SETTLERS BRAVING A BLIZZARD, 
from a water-color painting by E. S. Paxson, owned 
by the late M. S. Stanley of Helena. Bridger guided 
many such wagon trains. 





held off the raging Arapahoes until Con- 
nor, bellowing like a wounded buffalo 
bull, reformed his disorganized volun- 
teers. 

After destruction of the village was 
complete, the hard-pressed troops lit out 
on the double for their wagon corral on 
Tongue River; Connor’s rear guard and 
flankers fought a vicious running en- 
gagement until dark, when the Indians 
turned back toward their burned camp. 

Back at Fort Laramie with “sculps” 
intact after a hurried and harried retreat 
from Tongue River, Jim and General 
Connor drew a discharge and an official 
reprimand respectively. Connor was re- 
lieved of his command, but no hint of 
censure was directed at the 61-year-old 
scout. Jim returned to his Missouri farm 
for a brief rest, but was back in the 
service again in May of 1866 with Colo- 
nel Henry Carrington’s command. 

Bridger found the Indian situation 
fouled up worse than ever. Fumbling 
“peace commissioners” from Washington 
were trying desperately to pacify the 
hostiles with gifts and vague promises 
while the military bulled ahead on its 
own initiative. Typical of Army opera- 
tions at this critical period was Colonel 
Harrington’s foolhardy mission to open 
a wagon road around the Big Horn 
Mountains to Montana, and to construct 
military posts to guard this road from 
Indian attack. 

For weird reasons known only to the 
big brass, the Bozeman Trail was selected 
for this wagon road in preference to the 
Bridger Trail laid out by Jim himself in 
‘64. Bozeman’s Trail, lying EAST of the 
Big Horns, ran straight through the Sioux 
hunting grounds. Any troop movements or 
post-building along THAT road was bound 
to stir up real trouble with the Indians. 
Bridger’s road, lying WEST of the guar- 
dian mountains, was well outside Sioux 
territory and shorter to boot. All this being 
incontestably true, it was of course inev- 
itable that the Army chose the hard way 
in accordance with its immemorial custom. 
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There was another disconcerting mat- 
ter conveniently ignored by the High 
Command—the embarrassing fact that 
Carrington’s orders were in direct vio- 
lation of the terms of the Harney-San- 
born Treaty signed by the Sioux leaders 
only the year before. Bridger gloomily 
predicted that Red Cloud and Crazy 
Horse would never stand for such a royal 
double-crossing without putting up a 


fight. “Dunno ez I blame ’em much, 
either!” commented honest old Jim 
bluntly. 


Bridger was stationed with Colonel 
Carrington’s outfit at Fort Phil Kearney 
on that bleak 2lst day of December, 
1866, when Red Cloud and Crazy Horse 
ringed the new Fort on the Piney with 
war-painted braves. Jim shook his griz- 
zled head when the rash Captain—bre- 
veted Lieutenant-Colonel—William Fet- 
terman led out a detail to bring in the 
wood-choppers’ train from the hills west 
of the Fort. Eighty-one men, most of 
them armed with oldstyle muzzle-load- 
ing muskets, exposing themselves to 
2,000 Cheyennes, Aarapahoes and Sioux! 
Plain murder—and not a durned thing 
he could do to prevent it. If only these 
reckless young Civil War officers could 
be taught how to fight Injuns... 


Jim’s grim fears were quickly realized. 
Fetterman—blindly chasing Crazy Horse 
and a small group of decoys instead of 
obeying his exact and explicit orders to 
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The famed frontiersman carved his name on this rock ledge near Kemmerer, Wyoming in 1844. This 
photograph was presented to the Montana Historical Society by D. W. Greenberg in 1924. 
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rescue the wood train and escort it back 
to the Fort—blundered smack into the 
ambushing horde of warriors and died 
valiantly but senselessly, along with 
every man in his command. 

Bridger never forgot the horrible 
sight of the stripped, mutilated bodies of 
the victims being carried into the Fort 
in the wagons of the relief column after 
the brief “battle”. What hit the tough 
old Mountain Man hardest was the piti- 
ful spectacle of Lieutenant Grummond’s 
young wife moving dazedly forward on 
the Colonel’s supporting arm to pick out 
the body of her husband from among the 
scores of staring, frozen corpses. 

Bad medicine this—and the awul re- 
sponsibility rested squarely on the heed- 
less shoulders of the treaty-breaking 
white men, not upon the outraged tribes- 
men. Jim, for the first time in his life felt 
old and out of place. 

“Red Cloud’s War” ended in August, 
1868, in complete if temporary victory 
for the Sioux. Jim Bridger marched with 
the soldiers out of Fort Phil Kearney— 
and Red Cloud’s warriors came whoop- 
ing down from the mountains to fire the 
newly constructed post. Everything in- 
flammable was burned to the ground: 
Fort, stockade, cabins and corrals. Not 
a vestige of a Wasichu habitation was 
left standing when the triumphant 
braves completed their vengeful work. 


Abandonment of Fort Smith and Fort 
Reno followed in early autumn. Again 
Red Cloud’s exulting warriors put the 
torch to the hated white man’s forts and 
danced the Victory Dance around the 
leaping flames. Even the stern, silent 
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Crazy Horse joined in the wild festivities 
celebrating the end of Army occupation 
of the Sioux hunting grounds." 

On November 6, 1868, Red Cloud him- 
self rode grandly into Fort Laramie to 
sign with the jittery representatives of 
the Great White Father in Washington. 
By touching the pen used at the council, 
the Chief officially ended the only war 
ever lost by the U. S. Army. 

In 1870, Jim Bridger’s health began to 
fail and he was discharged from the Army 
for the last time. For some months the 
old scout clung to his beloved mountains, 
but early in 1871 he was forced to leave the 
West and go home to Missouri—to “git 
ready for that last long trip to the Spirit 
Land,” as he dourly expressed it. 


The “last long trip” was painfully slow 
in coming for Jim. The goiter he had 
contracted years before from drinking 
iodine-deficient mountain water trou- 
bled him greatly; his “rheumatiz” and 
an old neglected hernia combined to vir- 
tually cripple him. Worst of all, Jim’s 
once phenomenally keen eyesight gradu- 
ally dimmed until by 1875 he was totally 
blind. 

Losing his eyesight was a crushing 
blow to the aged Mountain Man. Always 
restless, he was now doubly so. Accus- 
tomed as he was to high, wide skies and 
far-flung horizons, Jim found blindness 
almost unendurable. Most of all, he 
missed watching the sun rise and set each 
day. Storms depressed him because he 


“For some of the most inspired writing ever done 


on this bloody series of Indian Wars see Crazy 
Horse by Mari Sandoz which first appeared in 
1942, (just re-issued by Hastings House, N. Y.; 
448 pp. $4.50.) 



















































“couldn’t git to see ’em rollin’ up across 
the sky.” His hearing seemed to sharpen, 
as if in compensation for his blindness. 
He loved to listen to the wind rustling 
the ripened wheat, and the dissonant 
wild clangor of gray geese flying over- 
head in the night set the caged hunter 
to trembling like a leashed hound. 

On days when the weather was pleas- 
ant, Jim’s faithful daughter, Virginia, 
would saddle his placid old horse for him 
and start the pair of them off on a mean- 
dering tour of the fields escorted by the 
farm dog, Sultan. Sometimes the horse 
would wander off into the woods and 
get lost. Then Sultan would trot home 
alone, and Virginia would leave her 
housework to rescue her father. 


“Hard doin’s” for Old Gabe; no doubt 
about that. Sorely he missed the good com- 
panions of his youth; the lusty comrades 
of years long gone. Kit Carson and most 
of the old Mountain Men were dead; the 
few remaining HIVERNANS holed up like 
himself, impatiently waiting for Death to 
release them to prowl new country beyond 
the horizon. But Death was maddeningly 
slow in coming. 


Kindly neighbors dropped in on the 
lonely old man now and then, and Jim 
would lay aside his long pipe and spin 
again his oft-told yarns of a picturesque 
life as foreign to these placid Missouri 
farmers as life on the moon. Invariably 
Jim wound up his yarns with a firm 
declaration “Ef I warn’t sick and blind, 
I'd still be out thar—a-prowlin’ the fur 
peaks and hidden valleys, same as 
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allus! 

As the slow gray years dragged on and 
he still lived, Jim reverted in his dazed 
and troubled mind more and more to 
his happy early years among the Crows 
and Shoshones. On the pain-racked 
nights when he couldn’t sleep he sat 
hunched before the fireplace, his old 
Hawken rifle cradled in his arms, softly 


“The declining years of Bridger are interestingly 
related in an article published in the now-ghost sil- 
ver camp of Glendale in the always colorful The 
ltlantis, dated Dec. 1, 1880. This excerpt appears in 
the Montana Magasine of History, Vol. 4, No. 3, 
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p. 63. 








Virginia Bridger Hahn at Thermopolis, Wyoming, 

in 1932. Left is ex-Governor B. B. Brooks, right 

is Hiram, son of Louis Vasques, once a fur-post 
partner of Bridger’s. 





singing the Crow Song of Good Hunting 
while his gnarled fingers tapped out the 
barbaric rhythm on the rifle stock. 


One breathlessly hot evening in July 
of 1881, Virginia came home from a 
neighborhood errand to find her father 
standing in the open kitchen doorway 
with his sightless eyes turned toward 
the glowing West. Somehow the en- 
feebled old man had dragged himself 
from his bed to the doorway, and now 
he was trembling violently and clinging 
to the door-frame to hold himself erect. 

Virginia rushed to him in quick alarm: 


“Father, what’s the matter—what is it?” 


He turned to her, smiling, and spoke 
with surprising vigor in the stately Sho- 
shone tongue: “Do not be frightened, 
my daughter. The Mighty One Above 
has called me—I go soon to his faraway 
Spirit Land beyond the sunset. I am 
ready!” 


Within the week Jim Bridger was 
dead. 
(THE Enp] 











Dawn outlined the window of the stage 
station in southwestern Montana Terri- 
tory on July 18, 1867 to waken the ten- 
derfoot clergymen sleeping on the floor. 
Daniel Tuttle, the larger man, nudged 
his companion, George Goddard. To- 
gether they rose stiffly and trailing 
their blankets, hurried across the room 
for the first look at their missionary 
field. It had been dark upon their ar- 
rival. 

The light was still grey and the win- 
dow dirty but they saw clearly enough 
the two inches of wet snow covering 
ground, trees, and shed roof. Snow in 
July! 

“Humph!” said the Reverend Mr. God- 
dard. “Beautiful country, this, isn’t it?” 

Bishop Tuttle scratched his lumpy jaw. 
“This should take care of the mosquito 
problem anyway.” 

It was a most discouraging welcome. 
The young men had endured heat, and 
coal soot on the railroad ride across the 
plains from their homes in New York 
state. They had suffered from thirst, 
dust and mosquitoes on the three day 
coach trip from Salt Lake City, had a 
dangerous ferry crossing on the swollen 
Snake River, and now in upper Beaver- 
head Canyon a white carpet was rolled 
out for them—but it was wet and cold! 
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A great-hearted New Yorker at the age of 30 
followed the precepts of his Christ in the 
raw gold camps of Montana, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho to set a high standard of stewardship 


The People’s Bishop 


by John Linton Struble 


The young rectors were brothers-in- 
law. They had left wives and small chil- 
dren at home to come West as mission- 
aries. Tuttle at the age of thirty was 
Episcopalian Bishop of Montana with a 
missionary district which included Ne- 
vada, Utah and Idaho. The men respon- 
sible for this assignment, no doubt, 
thought it was a reasonable region to be 
covered by the deep-voiced athlete who 
had a huge frame and inexhaustible 
energy. He was going to need it. 

Upon arrival in Virginia City in the 
late afternoon, they took a room at the 
Planter’s House for $5. Their first inter- 
est was in cleaning up; but there was no 
wash bowl or pitcher in the room. Mr. 
Goddard went to inquire at the desk and 
the clerk, with a gesture, indicated the 
office bowl and community towel. Germs 
were unknown then but Mr. Goddard 
was squeamish and cringed at the sight 
of the much-used towel. 

The men went down the street where 
they hired the use of a bath tub, boot- 
black and clothes cleaning service. The 
bill for this was $2.25. Mr. Goddard had 
a shampoo for an additional seventy-five 
cents. A Chinese laundry washed eleven 





John Linton Struble is the pseudonym of a promi- 

nent Montana matron who has done extensive re- 

search and writing in many phases of the State’s 

history. Although we disagree, she prefers that her 
identity be hidden. 











Although this is a poor reproduction of a fine original by L. A. Huffman, it typifies the cowcamps 
which Bishop Tuttle visited—rough and rugged communities where a gun was often the law; even two 
decades after his arrival in Montana Territory. This is old Billings. 





pieces of linen for two dollars. After de- 
ducting this expense from their budget, 
they used the office towel, shutting their 
eyes and stabbing it quickly against their 
faces. 

Bishop Tuttle’s hat had blown off dur- 
ing the stage coach ride, so he went 
shopping. The best bargain he could find 
cost $9.20 in greenbacks and coin. If he 
had gold dust—the usual medium of ex- 
change—his bill would have been eight 
dollars. “Lincoln skins” were penalized. 
He also bought a tooth brush for $1.50. 

These expenditures made a_ bad 
scratch in the bishop’s salary of $3000, 
for traveling expenses were only inside 
his territory. It was most discouraging. 





The people he had come to serve were 
just recovering from the outrages of the 
Plummer gang and subsequent hangings. 
They were tense and suspicious of 
strangers. 


After a night’s rest in the thin-walled 
rvom at the Planter’s House, the bishop 
decided he liked Montana for three rea- 
First: There were trees, which he 
appreciated after the trip across the 
plains. Second: There was plenty of 
water and it was the “freshest, purest, 
sweetest water in the world.” Third: 
The butter was good due to the “wonder- 
fully rich nutritious” grasses on which 
the cattle fed. 

Upon inquiry he learned Episcopalian 
services had been held by the school 
teacher, Mr. Dimsdale, an Englishman, 


SONS. 


who in reading the Anglican service, in- 
cluded the prayer for the king, much to 
the consternation of the audience. 

People were responsive to the rectors’ 
efforts and a church was speedily organ- 
ized with a vestry representing several 
denominations. At a later date “drunk- 
ards and violent swearers” were dropped 
from the membership. 

The following month Bishop Tuttle 
and Mr. Goddard traveled to the rural 
gold camp of Helena, by coach, covering 
the distance of one hundred and twenty- 
five miles in twenty hours. When the 
lathered horses stopped in front of the 
stage station, the young men took their 
carpet bags and walked up Last Chance 
Gulch. The street odors combined those 
of a stable, city dump and garbage can, 
for the street was all three. Mingling 
with these were such other odors as stale 











alcohol drying on the barroom tables 
and greasy cooking from the fly-specked 
restaurants. 

On the corner of Bridge and Main 
streets the rectors crossed the broad 
piazza to enter the genteel International 
Hotel. The clerk showed them to a room 
with windows opening upon a balcony. 
Tuttle stepped outside and made a quick 
survey of the city. Its location was on 
the side of the bowl-shaped Prickly Pear 
Valley, surrounded by jagged mountain 
peaks. The city rested against the 
notehed Mt. Helena, in whose lap lay 
Last Chance Gulch, from which the 
miners were daily placering thousands 
of dollars worth of dust and nuggets. The 
stream used for the placering ran down 
the main street, past carelessly built 
shacks, and below the diggings, served 
as an open sewer. 


A Sunday service was planned for the 
schoolhouse. Saturday night the clergy- 
men’s sleep was disturbed by the street 
noises, principally caused by miners 
from the outlying diggings who were in 
town celebrating. Tossing on their bed 
Tuttle and Goddard could also follow 
the progress of a faro game, a squeaking 
fiddle in the nearby dance hall and nu- 
merous fights in the many saloons. The 
next morning they were awakened by 
an auction held under their window. The 
auctioneer stood on their balcony, while 
a man in the street rang a bell to adver- 
tise the sale. In addition teamsters swore 
constantly as they guided their mules 
through the crowd. 
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The “gentle and cultured wife” of Bishop Tuttle, 
whom he thought might not be able to “stomach” 
the raucous and uncouth gold camp of Helena, 
proved ruggedly adaptable to the raw civilization. 





Carrying his vestments to service, 
Bishop Tuttle noted that the only busi- 
ness house observing the Sabbath was 
the First National Bank. All others were 
open. 

“Can my gentle and cultured wife ever 
stand this town?” he asked as he stepped 
over a sleeping drunkard. Mr. Goddard 
shook his head, doubtfully. 

Inside the schoolhouse the ministers 
were surprised by a good crowd, not all 
women either. There was an air of pros- 
perity and many of the people were 
dressed in the latest fashions. The bois- 
terousness of the mining camp was 
stilled with the closing door. Few of the 
audience could follow the Episcopalian 
service. There were no prayer books. 
As Bishop Tuttle read the service the 
audience listened, their facial expres- 
sions eager and appreciative. He felt an 
unusual reward in preaching to them. 
When the collection plate passed, bot- 
tles of gold dust and nuggets were 
dropped in. 

After the service the congregation 
greeted him warmly. “You are going to 
bring your family and live here, aren’t 
you, Bishop Tuttle?” 

“Next winter, God willing, we shall be 
here. I’m sure my wife and little son 
will be happy among you.” The service 
had changed his mind. 

Mr. Goddard stayed in Helena for a 
month. He then went back to New York 
by way of Fort Benton and the Missouri 
River. Bishop Tuttle returned to Virginia 
City where he was offered a cabin rent- 
free this time. This did not result in the 
expected savings, however, for the dirt 
roof leaked so badly he had to spend $90 
to have it boarded over; a small sheet 
iron stove cost $23; a pine bedstead $30 
and a hay mattress $20. When cold 
weather came on he had to invest $40 
in a wool mattress even though the top 
cover on his bed was a massive buffalo 
robe. 
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This austere frame structure was for many years 
the Episcopalian House of God in the rough and 
seemingly Godless camp of Virginia City, Mon- 
tana. It was built by Bishop Tuttle in 1868; one 
of the first Protestant churches in the Territory— 
if not the first. 





Later the church ladies collected $200 
with which they bought a better stove, 
a carpet, a lounge and an easy chair. He 
paid a Chinese servant a dollar for com- 
ing once a week to do his cleaning. Later 
he found a Negro who would come three 
times a week for $2.50. The other four 
days he made his own bed and carried 
out his ashes. At least there were no 
dishes to wash; for he boarded out at 
$15 a week. 

Although the cabin proved to be no 
economy, it did provide privacy for his 
own rest and those who came for pas- 
toral advice. He made close friends that 
winter—some friendships which lasted 
throughout his life. His constant com- 
panion was a white cat called “Dick,” 
who shared his bed and sometimes in 
the midst of a cat dream dug claws into 
the bishop’s back. 

Tuttle found exercise and relaxation 
in climbing the surrounding hills; but 
there was always much work to do. He 
assumed the physical care of a paralytic, 
who had been existing in squalid sur- 
roundings. He called on the sick of all 
faiths; advised those with spiritual prob- 
lems; and brought the gospel of love to 
a community recently scourged by crime. 
Besides all this, the Bishop raised 
$3,409.08 for a new church. This build- 
ing had been started by another denomi- 
nation and abandoned like an old pros- 
pector’s hole. Bishop Tuttle worked 
until it was completed and paid for. The 
present Helena Episcopalian Church 
stands on the same site. 


The 24th of May, which was to see the 
dedication of the new church, brought 
a heavy snow storm, but a good audience. 
Mr. Goddard, accompanied by his family, 
came back soon afterwards to take over 
the pastorate and live in the rectory—a 
house donated by a Presbyterian. 

With the Goddards established, the 
Bishop then went back to New York for 
his family. Mrs. Tuttle’s mother, Mrs. 
Foote, a rector’s widow, came with them. 










































They traveled the Union Pacific railroad 
to its terminus in the Bitter Creek re- 
gion. From here it was a rough twenty- 
four hour stage coach trip to Salt Lake 
City. From Salt Lake to Virginia City 
required four difficult days; and it took 
still another day to reach Helena. Twen- 
ty-five pounds of baggage was allowed 
for each passenger on stage coaches and 
each excess pound cost sixty cents. The 
Tuttles paid $195 for excess baggage. 


They arrived in Helena on a dreary 
December 18, 1868 and soon were estab- 
lished in a five room house on Jackson 
Street, known to the miners as “Pig 
Alley.” The rent was $37.50. Household 
furnishings cost $700. A maid was out 
of the question, for even if one had been 
available, she would have charged $40 
to $50 a month! A Chinese servant would 
have cost almost as much. The Tuttle 
budget simply couldn’t stand it. 


The ladies of the rectory immediately 
had their hands full with a lively two- 
year-old boy, cooking, house work as 
well as entertainment of callers. And 
Helena people did call! Evidently the 
men called separately, for Bishop Tuttle 
said, “I received twenty-five calls on 
New Year’s day.” Mrs. Tuttle was im- 
pressed by the elegance of clothing and 
jewels worn by the ladies. However, 
she was not embarrassed, socially, by 
doing her own work, since most Helena 
ladies were doing the same. 
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In spite of her busy schedule, Mrs. 
Tuttle found time on Saturdays to bake 
a pan of gingerbread for five young men 
who were “baching it” across the street. 

The rectory diet that winter consisted 
of venison, beef, mutton, sausage, pota- 
toes and onions. Wood was $8.75 a cord 
and the bishop took his exercise by saw- 
ing and splitting it, much to the disgust 
of the town’s handyman. Water was 
$2.50 a month—reasonable enough, but 
it had to be carried from a hydrant in 
the street behind their house. 

Church services were held in the 
courthouse. The atmosphere was dis- 
turbed only by the cuspidors against the 
walls. Mrs. Holter offered her melodeon. 
Mrs. Tuttle and Mr. Gostling took turns 
as organists. People of several denomi- 
nations worked in the church. The Right 
Reverend Tuttle felt a special obligation 
to Presbyterians and Baptists, for they 
had no pastor. Two Methodist ministers 
— North and South — a Disciple lay 
preacher and two Catholic priests were 
in the field. Bishop Tuttle even served 
communion to members of other denomi- 
nations for he reasoned with churches so 
few, the held a responsibility to shepherd 
all the flock. His vestrymen, too, repre- 
sented several denominations. 

One Sunday after church, Sam Hauser, 
president of the First National Bank, 
lingered to speak to him. “A friend of 
mine, John Rogers, was killed in a run- 
away horse accident in Deer Lodge. 
We’d like for you to conduct the funeral 
services tomorrow.” 

“How far is Deer Lodge?” 
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Whether to rough mining camps, cowtowns, or 
miserable Indian dwellings, the good Bishop trav- 
elled unarmed and undaunted. 





“Fifty-five miles.” 

The bishop shook his head. “I’m sorry 
for I’d like to accommodate you and your 
friends. But I promised to baptize the 
Klienschmidt baby tonight at six and to 
speak to the Unionville miners tomorrow 
evening at eight. That would preclude 
a trip of one hundred and ten miles.” 

“Not in this country, Sir. If you are 
willing to leave after the baptism this 
evening and conduct the funeral services 
tomorrow at ten, I'll guarantee to get 
you back in time for the miners’ 
meeting.” 

Because Mr. Hauser seemed so sure 
the bishop agreed. But he wondered 
what kind of magic Hauser had in mind. 

That evening several friends of the 
late Mr. Rogers drove the Bishop over 
the rugged continental divide, on narrow 
winding roads. The men talked eagerly 
about the opportunities of the country, 
explaining much their guest did not un- 
derstand. It was four in the morning 
when the tired men and horses reached 
Deer Lodge. Hauser had gone ahead to 
make arrangements for the return trip. 

The funeral was held on time but 
many people wanted to speak to the 
bishop and dinner delayed them so it 
was one o’clock before they could leave. 
Tuttle was nervous. He had come to be 
a missionary to the miners and would 
surely disappoint this audience. 

Hauser was still confident. His expert 
driving kept the light buckboard upright 
although the flexible wagon bed 
“bucked” in the rutted tracks and on the 
boulders in the road. He had arranged 
for relays of strong fast teams and they 
were able to better coach time, reaching 
Unionville with fifteen minutes to spare. 

The winter and spring passed with 
new and interesting experiences for each 
member of the family. With every 
passing week they liked Helena more— 
and Helena liked them. 

In June 1869 Mrs. Tuttle gave birth 
to their second son. It was impossible 
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to hire a laundress—they felt fortunate 
to secure a nurse. There was nothing 
for it but that Mrs. Foote and the bishop 
take over the daily washing. Tuttle 
brought home an empty whiskey keg. 
He remarked that it was one of the few 
commodities of which there was a sur- 
plus. From it he made a wash tub. He 
bought a ringer for twenty dollars and 
made a plunger from scrap material. 
But this was only part of the chore. Pails 
of running water had to be carried in 
from the next street. Heating it was ac- 
complished on the varoius stoves. The 
Bishop Tuttle flailed the clothes in the 
steamy liquid, thick with lye soap. After 
this beating Mrs. Foote rubbed them on 
the wash board. A place behind a wash 
board was no proper task for a lady of 
Mrs. Foote’s breeding—but neither was 
a mining camp! 

The nurse was more problem than the 
laundry. Mrs. Tuttle had to lie in bed 
and worry about the $75 they were pay- 
ing her, listen to trivial gossip about 
everyone in the community, and smell 
the smoke from her pipe. All of that was 
bad enough but she was definitely nause- 
ated whenever the nurse helped herself 
to her patient’s comb and brush, leaving 
them full of her grizzled hair. The whole 
family was glad when the nurse’s month 
was up. 

Besides serving as rector of the Helena 
church, Tuttle visited the other cities of 
the territory. His visits to Bozeman are 
probably typical of his reception all over 
the territory. 

In the late spring, when road condi- 
tions permitted, the good people of the 
lush Gallatin Valley expected Bishop 
Tuttle’s annual visit; not only Episco- 
palians, but most of Bozeman looked for- 
ward to his coming. Housewives hurried 
the spring cleaning as soon as it was safe 
to take down the parlor stove. Husbands 
were persuaded to paint the woodwork 
or buy a new rug. New clothes were 
made, too; for almost everyone would 
attend the services in Odell Hall, a large 
recom above a saloon. 


The bishop did not send word ahead. 
Perhaps he came riding the box of the 
stage coach, or on horseback with Father 
J. J. Vennemon, a Catholic priest, who 
was his close friend. And probably it 
would be a week day. 

But once he arrived the women went 
into a frenzy of cooking and baking. 
There was a wholesale slaughter of 
chickens. Each woman vied with her 
neighbors to produce the richest main 
course and the lightest cakes and bread. 
Rows of pies were made. Chokecherry 
jelly, buffalo berry catsup and similar 
delectables appeared from store rooms. 

And so the bishop went from house 
to house, eating, complimenting, extend- 
ing sympathy for bereavements during 
the past year, baptizing babies (some 
families provided a new one for every 
visit), counseling, marrying. In spite 
of the insistent housewives, he managed 
to sneak off fishing some afternoons. One 
disgruntled woman said, “He would 
rather fish with my husband, who never 
went to church, than visit with me, even 
though I was one of the most faithful 
church workers.” 

Then on Sunday morning women 
dragged their best skirts through the 
dusty street, their bonnets nodding with 
plumes, flowers and velvet ribbons. Lit- 
tle girls smiled shyly from beneath 
flower trimmed bonnets, a trace of pant- 
alettes showing beneath full skirts. Small 
boys squirmed embarrassedly in frilly 
blouses and tight pants. Yet almost 
everyone, from the saloon keeper in a 
checkered suit to the laundress in a faded 
cotton dress, was there. 

Bishop Tuttle eased the heartaches 
and fed hungry souls but the words of 
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his sermons have not survived. One 
elderly lady, then an adolescent, remem- 
bered that in a Sunday School class he 
violated Victorian custom by using the 
words “legs” rather than “limbs”. Actu- 
ally, it was the Bozeman Presbyterian 
Church who gave him the title of Peo- 
ple’s Bishop”, rather than his own flock. 


Mr. Tuttle held the first Protestant 
service in Missoula, with music fur- 
nished by the elderly sheriff, who played 
a bass viol, and a bewhiskered German 
brewer with a violin, while the audience 
sang lustily, “From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains.” The bishop had an ear for 
music. In one congregation, later, ap- 
peared a man who had a fair voice but 
no ear for music. This grated Mr. Tuttle’s 
sensitivities so strongly that he blurted 
out, “May I suggest that those of us who 
are not gifted with voice and ear for 
music leave it to the others to sing.” 


On an annual visit to the old camp of 
Bannack where he was to preach in a 
hall above a saloon, just before the ser- 
mon, a predicative creaking was heard 
underfoot and the floor began to sag. 
The bishop pictured himself going 
through the rickety floor and landing, in 
an undignified manner, on the saloon 
counter. Relieved of his weight, the 
building might survive, he reasoned in 
the split second before he bolted for the 
door and ran down the outside stairway, 
his vestments flying, wildly. On the 
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St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Helena, built by 
Bishop Tuttle in the early days of the roaring camp. 





ground he called back to his audience, 
who were following their leader down 
the steps. “Easy there. Dangerous to 
get panicky. Keep your heads!” When 
the excitement was over he was cha- 
grined, for he was a strong admirer of 
bravery and poise. However, he also saw 
the humor of the situation and so wrote 
to Mrs. Tuttle. 


An adventure of another sort overtook 
the Bishop at Willow Creek. Mr. God- 
dard, his companion on this trip to the 
Gallatin Valley, had been in favor of 
saving money by taking out across coun- 
try on horseback without a guide. Bishop 
Tuttle’s judgment favored the hiring of 
a team, wagon, and driver. It cost $61 
to go from Virginia City to Bozeman in 
this style. He hoped it wasn’t extrava- 
gant. 

On June 16, 1870 they approached 
Willow Creek, then in flood stage. The 
bridge had gone out, except one stringer, 
which held back a jumble of logs. The 
driver was sure he knew the ford, so 
Mr. Goddard, who couldn’t swim, de- 
cided to ride across. Bishop Tuttle felt 
safer on foot. He found a long pole, and 
walked the stringer, balancing himself 
well above the swirling water until al- 
most across, he grew dizzy and teetered 
—but only enough to douse one foot. 

The team reached the bank about the 
same time, the horses in water above 
their backs, struggling to climb the steep 
bank. Tuttle ran to their heads. He 
tried to hold them up by the bridles, but 
the bank was too steep for them to 
climb. 

“Stick to the wagon,” the bishop called 
to his brother-in-law, who was up to his 
waist in water, struggling to hang onto 
the floating luggage. “If you have to go, 
try to keep your head up as far as the 
bridge and I’ll help you there.” 

The driver finally swam ashore. He 
held the horses while the bishop found 
two logs, with which he bridged the gap 
between wagon and shore. Mr. Goddard 
then pushed the luggage across the logs, 
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a piece at a time, while the bishop tossed 
it ashore. Finally Mr. Goddard climbed 
up and staggered across. Freed of his 
weight, the wagon upset. The horses 
rolled back into the water, struggling 
against their harness. 

“There they go! The team will be 
drowned!” groaned the driver. The men 
stood helplessly watching the flounder- 
ing animals kick the roily water into 
foam. Then there was a sharp crack. The 
wagon pole broke, freeing the horses, 
who swam to the other side of the creek. 
The wagon drifted to the bridge and 
rested against the log jam. 

First the clergymen thanked God— 
briefly—and started wringing out their 
clothes. Mr. Goddard was wet to the 
neck. He took over the duty of opening 
the luggage, spreading out soggy ser- 
mons, books and clothing on the grass. 
Some miners working in the neighbor- 
hood had heard the commotion. They 
came to their aid. Tuttle worked with 
the men and the driver as they guided 
the wagon ashore and spliced its pole. 
The miners knew the location of the ford 
and the horses were driven across it. 

The wagon was not road-worthy and 
the clergymen worked up a sweat push- 
ing or braking it as necessary for the 
next two miles, where they reached the 
Paul ranch. There Mr. Paul gave them 
dinner and helped patch the vehicle. By 
two o'clock they were on the road again, 
headed for Gallatin City, ten miles away, 
and by persistently urging the team, 
reached there in time for services. What 
they wore is not recorded. 

So he traveled about the territory, 
going to bed late and getting up for the 
early stage coach or “wagon”. At Raders- 
burg Tuttle paid a dollar for the privilege 
of sleeping on a floor in his own blankets. 
He seems to have had particularly hard 
luck in Radersburg for there he once 
missed the coach and had to hire a livery 
team to take him to Helena at a cost of 
$38.00, or about a dollar a mile. 

A fellow passenger on a coach, editor 
of the Portland Oregonian, describes the 
bishop: “He looked like a well-to-do 










































cattleman and was dressed in a suit of 
brown cotton duck such as we use for 
shooting and fishing suits, with heavy 
boots and a slouched felt hat. It was 
warm weather and he had not so much 
as a professional white choker, but wore 
his suit collar turned down in a decided 
negligee style. 

“ “The boys all love him,’ said the coach 
driver. ‘He’s just as quiet and modest 
as he is learned and scholarly. He can 
have my overcoat any night the snow 
flies.’ ” 

Two fires and an earthquake enlivened 
things for the Tuttles while they were in 
Helena. 

Shortly after midnight on April 28th 
the Tuttle family was awakened by the 
jangling of an iron triangle fire alarm, 
located on firetower hill, where the re- 
mains of the fire tower still stands. Even 
children, then, grew up in fear of fire. 
The Tuttles were terror stricken as were 
their neighbors. While her husband 
dressed, Mrs. Tuttle ran outside. The 
fire guard was swinging his lantern, in- 
dicating the direction of the fire—the 
upper gulch! That was Chinatown, even 
more flimsy and crowded than the rest 
of the city! The strong suction of the 
wind down the gulch surely would 
spread the flames. They knew it would 
be a bad night! 

The bishop caught up the fire bucket 
hanging outside their door and grabbed 
some wet sacks that Mrs. Tuttle had pre- 
pared. He had become one of the volun- 
teers, fighting for their own homes. Prin- 
cipal strategy of the citizen fire fighters 
was to tear down the pitchy pine build- 
ings in the track of the flames and cart 
away the debris before the fire reached 
that spot. A change of wind sent the 
blazing splinters charging toward Jack- 
son Street. The bishop had to abandon 
his task and sprint home to warn the 
family to be ready to move within min- 
utes. He found Mrs. Tuttle making gal- 
lons of coffee for the fire fighters. He 
soon returned to the fire front, confident 
that she was capable of managing the 
home. 
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This was the teeming, rough-hewn thoroughfare of State Street, just off fabulous Last Chance Gulch, 
Helena, in 1865. This is believed to be the first photograph ever taken of the gold camp—but in any 


event it is one cf the best. 





A little before daylight the flames 
started eating into three wooden stories 
of the swank International House. Across 
the street was Parchen and Paynter’s 
drugstore. The partners and their help 
had been busy storing the valuable stock 
in a cave behind the building. The work 
was partially completed when the flames 
hit the building. The help scattered, 
leaving Mr. Paynter to close the iron 
door. This he was unable to do alone. 
The Right Reverend Tuttle discovered 
him as he struggled with the obstinate 
door in the scorching heat. Putting his 
shoulder against the hot metal, he quick- 
ly pressed it shut and the owner locked 
it. This incident made a faithful vestry- 
man from a. lackadaisical church 
member. 

In regard to Tuttle’s part in the Febru- 
ary fire the Helena Herald, 18 February 
1269, said, “He was everywhere in the 
midst of the many heroic and tireless 
workers, braving the heat, lifting and 
tugging like a Trojan. Had the scores 
and hundreds who stood by with idle 
hands but with busy mouths, giving 
orders, opinions and commands, followed 
the example of that worthy man, much 
might have been saved that was lost, 
and the fiery element sooner arrested in 
its progress.” 
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Some years later when Daniel Tuttle 
was made Bishop of Missouri a St. Louis 
paper published the following story. It 
evidently refers to the February fire. 
Tuttle said, “It was much exaggerated.” 


“When there seemed no chance to save 
the city, the people concentrated on sav- 
ing the warehouses with their provisions. 
The buildings were covered with blan- 
kets, which were to be kept wet. Balls 
of snow, buckets of water and chunks 
of ice were passed to a few men on top 
who braved the fire, smoke and freezing 
wind. In the morning the three men 
atop the building were recognized as 
‘Bitter Root Bill’—a desperado, ‘Gentle 
Joe’—a gambler, and Bishop Tuttle.” 

The Reverend Tuttle’s last official 
service in Montana territory was held 
in Bannack, 5 September 1880. He ceased 
to be Bishop of Montana, 1 January 
1881. But all of his remaining life he 
looked back upon the State and her 
people with kindly affection. He revis- 
ited Montana in 1899. Many years later 
he became Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of America, the 
highest title conferred on any individual 
in his church. 

Bishop Tuttle died in 1921. 

[THe Enp] 
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no other photographer captured pictorially the 
true western frantier of the ‘80’s with such sensi- 
tive authenticity as did this now widely ac- 
claimed genius of the Eastern Montana prairies 
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Brady of the West 


by Mark H. Brown and W. R. Felton 






record of the Civil War. His work represented a milestone in the field of pho- 
tography. While WHAT he did was unusual enough, the SCALE and EXTENT 
of his efforts were prodigious. So the name of Brady is spoken with respect by his- 


M record B. BRADY set for himself the colossal task of making a photographic 


torians who prize the wealth of information in his pictures; with awe by photographers 
who marvel at such early photographs produced under such adverse conditions with 
crude, clumsy equipment; and with appreciation by all who respect our rich American 


heritage. 


Laton Alton Huffman, the pioneer photographer of Miles City, Montana, is — to 
coin a simile —a BRADY in his own right. While the work of Mathew Brady un- 
doubtedly influenced many of those who came later in the field of photography, there 


is no evidence that he was an ideal Huffman tried to imitate. 


Huffman recognized 


the worth of the field he chose to exploit and photographic precedent probably had 
nothing to do with the WHAT or WHY of his efforts. On one occasion, after he had 
acuqired some recognition in his own right, Huffman met Brady at a luncheon in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He noted later that they talked “about my father whom he knew.” Also 
about western things neither he nor my father had ever seen.” It would appear that 
Huffman’s achievements were of interest to Brady. 


However, there is much similarity in 
what the two men did, and how they 
accomplished their work. Both left su- 
perb pictures of great historical value. 
Both worked under difficult conditions, 
and, while Huffman did not face the 
dangers of enemy action, he did face 
hazards on the frontier which could be 
equaily deadly. Certainly Brady never 
faced technical difficulties greater than 
those Huffman had to surmount to bring 
back pictures of buffalo hide hunters at 
work on the frigid Montana plains in 
January. Nor did Brady have to gain the 
confidence of suspicious people of an 


alien race, whose language he could not 
speak, in order to secure pictures. One 
has only to compare Huffman’s Indian 
portraits to those of other photographers 
to realize that the man was a master 
craftsman in more ways than one. Many 
Indian pictures have the qualities of 
“mug” shots of criminals for a police file 
while those of this pioneer photographer 
show important warriors and unknown 





W. R. Felton is a son-in-law of L. A. Huffman. Mark 
H. Brown is a retired Army man who now lives at 
Trails End Farm, Alta, Iowa. They are co-authors of 
the magnificent new picture book, THE FRONTIER 
YEARS, the definuitive book on Huffman and the best 
one on Montana in many a moon. 
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Left, Two Moons. Chief of the Northern Cheyenne. 
the magnificent Indian portrait studies by Huffman which can never be duplicated. 
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Right, White Bull, the noted warrior, in two of 





squaws alike posed naturally; and even 
the little children, though sometimes 
shy, were obviously unafraid. Any pho- 
tographer could make a mechanical like- 
ness but it took a kindly man of keen 
perception to record the more subtle 
qualities of a personality. 

Few men can work at a profession 
without facing the problems of making 
a living. As Huffman was entirely self- 
dependent, he was faced with the every- 
day problem of collecting pictures which 
others would buy. Yet his notes leave 
one with the feeling that he made photo- 
graphs of what interested him and were 
worthy of recording—and thought about 
selling them later. Somehow, he had a 
sixth sense in such matters, for the pic- 
tures he prized highly did sell well. How- 
ever, could he have had the perspective 
of today, undoubtedly Huffman would 
have saved pictures of many of the old- 
timers who sat before his camera. Alas, 
these negatives are gone—the glass 
cleaned, no doubt, to make the founda- 
tion of a negative for some other portrait. 

Huffman’s interest in the frontier 
dates back to the days when he sat on 
his grandfather’s knee and listened to 
stories of the days when the Western 
Frontier was along the Ohio River below 
Fort Pitt. Laton’s forebears were fron- 
tiersmen in the days of Samuel Brady, 
Lewis Wetzel, the Zanes, the Millers, 
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and others of that buckskin-frocked gen- 
eration who helped make the Kentucky 
rifle famous. Then, too, Huffman was 
born on a farm in an area rich in frontier 
legend. Nearby Fort Crawford and 
Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, were to the 
upper Mississippi what Fort Union was 
to the upper Missouri. 

Of his several boyhood homes, the one 
Huffman remembered best lay beside 
the military road which connected Fort 
Crawford and Fort Atkinson, in what is 
now Winneshiek County, Iowa. From 
the vantage point of a limestone outcrop 
at the crest of a high bluff near the farm- 
stead, Huffman could survey the country 
for miles around—an imagination-stir- 
ring experience. In the numerous woods 
round about was an abundance of small 
game. No doubt he went hunting as 
soon as his parents would give their per- 
mission. While Huffman’s memories of 
these experiences remained crystal-clear 
to the end, he could remember but little 
about the little schools which he at- 
tended, except that the last overlooked 
“woods that beckoned and stretches of 
prairie where native grasses rippled in 
the breeze.” The love of the open was 
bred in him to the very core. 

At the age of thirteen, Laton Huffman 
began to assist in supporting the family 
by herding the oxen of sod-breakers, 
working on the prairie just to the east- 




















ward of his early home. Here the inci- 
dent happened which crystallized his 
boyhood longing for the frontier. He was 
sent to carry a message to some land 
surveyors working thirty or forty miles 
away. While on this errand he met a 
party of frontiersmen bringing in a band 
of wild horses to sell. For two days young 
Laton traveled with this group, wide- 
eyed and eager to hear their stories. 
When they parted the die had been cast 
—it was only to be a question of time 
until Huffman set out for the country 
beyend the horizon. 


In 1865, Laton’s father left the farm 
and opened a photographic studio in 
Waukon, Iowa. Work on a frontier farm 
required brawn and endurance and as 
the father was of slight build a less 
strenuous occupation was highly desir- 
able. Young Huffman, even though he 
too was of slight build, continued to 
work at various farm tasks for several 
years, drifting along the frontier as far 
north as Fargo, North Dakota. Then he 
returned home and worked in his father’s 
shop for a time to learn well the trade 
of a photographer. 

When about twenty-one, he opened a 
photo shop in a nearby village. Here a 
schoolteacher, who declined to return 
his affections, provided the final push 
that turned his face westward. Broke, 
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Huffman turned drifter again; first to 
Moorehead, Minnesota where he worked 
for a time in the shop of Frank Jay 
Haynes, a frontier photographer who 
later became well known. The fall of 
1878 found him in Kansas in the path of 
the Northern Cheyennes, then on their 
epic march from Indian Territory to 
their beloved Montana homeland. Why 
he retraced his steps is not known, ‘but 
not long afterward Huffman passed 
through St. Paul. Here, while visiting a 
dealer in photographic supplies, he 
learned that the position of post photog- 
rapher at Fort Keogh, Montana Terri- 
tory, was open. The chance of securing 
this position was the guiding star which 
drew him, at the age of twenty-four, to 
the last Old West frontier. 


Huffman marked time near Moore- 
head again while he added to his meager 
finances, and until his father secured a 
letter of recommendation from Senator 
Allison of Iowa. Then he headed for the 
frontier. 


When an old man, Huffman’s memo- 
ries of Bismarck, North Dakota, and of 
the hardships of the 300 miles trip on to 
Fort Keogh were as clear as though they 
had happened yesterday. He recalled 
that there was a Diamond R bull train 
corraled on the west bank of the Mis- 
souri— that the wagons were painted 
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One of the greatest Huffmans: Two Moons at Custer Hill on the 25th anniversary of the greath battle, 


facing toward the bloodied Little Big Horn of the 1876 massacre. 
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blue, that the bulls’ ribs could be counted 
with ease and the snow creaked under 
their hooves, and that there was a wind 
driving the twenty-below-zero cold. 
Huffman made the trip to Fort Keogh 
in the open buckboards of the mail car- 
riers. As he had insufficient clothing 
for protection against the bitter cold, he 
had to lay over and recuperate from ex- 
posure at a little way station about half- 
way to his destination. 


In addition to the hardship, the first 
part of this trip provided a unique ex- 
perience. At dusk, when the travelers 
were well out of Bismarck, a man, 
wanted in connection with some horse 
stealing, stopped the vehicle and climbed 
in. This outlaw kept close watch on the 
trail behind and, curiously, sized up 
Huffman as a fellow fugitive. Otherwise 
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On the evening of December 11, 1878, 
Huffman arrived at the post, cold, stiff, 
and conscious of the fact that he had 
only the rough clothes in which he had 
been traveling for several days. How- 
ever, the Officer of the Day was a pleas- 
ant man. He directed the photographer 
to Colone] Miles’ quarters, where Mrs. 
Miles received him graciously. The 
colonel was away on a scout but the Ad- 
jutant, perhaps mindful that Huffman 
had a letter of recommendation from a 
senator, installed Laton in the rough 
quarters set side for the post photog- 
rapher. Thus. subject to the approval of 
the Commanding Officer, L. A. Huffman 
became the new post photographer. 
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Three more remarkable Huffman 
a photos. Left, early Cheyenne In- 
: t ~ dian policemen-scouts. Below, a 


Texas trail herd swimming the 

Powder River. Right, below, a 

peaceful Sunday at the old Chey- 

enne Agency, outside the Jesuit’s 
church, 


He lost little time in getting settled in 
his new position. The sum total of his be- 
longings were in a carpetbag, so moving 
in was simple. As his predecessor had 
gone broke, put up his equipment as col- 
lateral for a loan, and then left the 
country, the new photographer was able 
to find equipment to set up shop without 
much trouble. There remained only the 
problem of making a living. The position 
did not carry any salary—only the privi- 
lege of occupying a log building 18x40 
feet, and engaging in a private enter- 
prise on the military reservation. Huff- 
man’s income—if any—was to be the 
profits of the business. 


This problem of income does not seem 
to have been a matter of much concern 
in the beginning. As soon as Laton set- 
tled into his new position, he borrowed 
a horse and some camping equipment, 
closed up shop, and headed north into 
that vast stretch of open country be- 
tween the Yellowstone and Missouri 
Rivers to start making the pictures which 
now provide such authentic record of 
frontier life. He went northward to the 
vicinity of Smoke Butte, where, after 
wandering around for a few days, he fell 
in with a party of hide hunters on Red- 
water Creek. Then he returned to the 
post and brought back camera and equip- 
ment to make his first pictures of hide 
hunters. 


Huffman did not have to journey far 
from Fort Keogh to find interesting sub- 
jects for his camera. Nearby was a camp 
of Cheyennes and Sioux who had sur- 
rendered in 1877, the year after the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. To this 
group were added, a few months later, 
Little Wolf and his travel-worn follow- 
ers, now at the end of their trek from In- 
dian Territory. In this camp were a num- 
ber of prominent Indian leaders. Huff- 
man soon secured their portraits for his 
collection. Nor did he stop with the 
































prominent figures—the rank and file and 
even the little urchins were also photo- 
graphed, to become enduring human- 
interest studies without a peer. 

Most early Indian portraits have a 
stiff, formal look; indicating that the 
subjects were unfriendly, ill at ease, or 
both. Huffman’s pictures are unique in 
that there is ample evidence (except 
perhaps with some shy little child) that 
his subjects felt at ease before the cam- 
era. Some warriors were posed with a 
skill that would do credit to the best 
portrait photographers of today. Just 
how Huffman was able to get Indian 
subjects to pose so naturally must be a 
matter of conjecture. But the key clue 
is that he was a sympatheic and likeable 
man. In fact, Granville Stuart wrote in 
his journal in 1880 that Huffman was 
“one of the most companionable men I 
ever traveled with.” Although he never 
learned to speak the Indian language, he 
did master at least the rudiments of sign 
talk. A “companionable,” sympathetic 
man who was willing to try to converse 
with an Indian in a medium the latter 
understood probably had no great diffi- 
culty in getting on with his subjects. 

In one case Huffman established him- 
self on a friendly basis with an impor- 
tant Indian who was surly and unfriend- 
ly toward his captors. Huffman’s story 
of how he secured photographs of this 
Indian is an interesting little vignette of 
his days at the post. In 1880, Miles suc- 
ceeded in getting a considerable number 
of Sitting Bull’s followers who were in 
Canada to surrender. Among these was 
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A jerkline “Twelve” freight outfit on 
the old road East, between Ft. Keogh 
and “cilivilization.” 


This, and virtually all of the illustra- 

tions for this article have been provided 

through the generosity of THE CAT- 
TLEMAN magazine. 


Rain-in-the-Face. Huffman wanted that 
picture—and he wanted it badly. The 
big problem was not the Indian, but 
rather General Miles’ orders that unau- 
thorized whites were to stay out of the 
Indian camp; and that no Indian was to 
leave the camp without an escort. 

Miles’ orders were necessary; but 
Huffman, instead of going through chan- 
nels, tried to circumvent them. He en- 
listed the assistance of an Irishman who 
drove a covered delivery wagon; and the 
two had no difficulty in getting into the 
camp or in persuading the usually-hos- 
tile Rain-in-the-Face to allow himself 
to be smuggled out of camp. The noted 
Indian posed readily. Huffman made 
pictures for a couple of hours. Although 
the conspirators were successful in 
smuggling Rain-in-the-Face back again, 
his absence had been detected and the 
Adjutant had surmised what was hap- 
pening. Laton was called on the carpet 
before General Miles, who gave him 
orders not to let it happen again. 

While Huffman was at Fort Keogh, 
his studio was not only a place of busi- 
ness but also a sort of social club for red 
and white alike. Yellowstone Kelly, the 
famous scout, loafed here between scout- 
ing trips; Major Ilges and Two Moon 
(the Cheyenne whom Miles made head 
chief) came to smoke and visit; old 
Spotted Bear was often to be found on 
the doorstep. Here Captain W. P. Clark, 
Little Wolf, and Huffman “conspired to- 
gether” to compile a dictionary of Indian 
sign language and illustrate it with pho- 
tographs of the various signs. Although 
























Right. Part of the great, but 
rapidly thinning herds of buf- 
falo on the eastern Montana 
prairies. 


Clark did complete his study—now a 
gold mine of information—other Indians 
refused to cooperate in the matter of 
illustrations. Huffman’s projected part, 
therefore, never materialized. 

Huffman let another golden opportu- 
nity slip through his fingers. In this 
studio, Little Wolf told Clark about many 
of the untold incidents which happened 
on that epic journey of the Northern 
Cheyennes from Indian Territory. What 
a chance to set down one of the greatest 
stories on the frontier! 

* * ok 


These early years, while rich in human 
contacts, were lean financially. Huffman 
hunted buffalo for hides and meat; 
started a ranch in the valley of the Rose- 
bud; and even guided for an Eastern 
sportsman—all mute evidence of the real 
struggle to make a living. After he had 
been at the post for a year or more, his 
friends in nearby Milestown urged him 


The bloody business of the 
buffalo hunters taking their 
paltry hides. Huffman saw the 
great prairie animal decimated 
and finally virtually extermi- 
nated in a few short years in 
the 1880’s; a victim of wanton 
slaughter, 


to open a studio there. As the business 
opportunities looked better in the grow- 
ing village, Huffman gave up his position 
after two years’ residence at the fort and 
moved into town. 

The energetic photogravher hunted 
buffalo each winter. His letters to his 
father, as well as fragmentary manu- 
scripts, indicate that many aspects of 
hide-hunting fascinated him. He enjoyed 
hunting, the life in the open, and the 
companionship of other hunters who, so 
he wrote, were “not all uncouth men 
devoid of fine sensibilities.” But the 
“awful waste” of good meat appalled 
him. 

Huffman’s ranch on the Rosebud, es- 
tablished in the fall of 1880, was probably 
the first in this area. In this venture he 
had a partner, Eugene Lamphere, a 
nephew of Captain Baldwin of the Fifth 
Infantry. This was not a large opera- 
tion, and the owners were shortly 


















































This is one of many photographs Huffman took as 
guide-phctographer for the George O. Shield’s 
hunting parties; his first published work in THE 
AMERICAN FIELD. 





squeezed out when this area was in- 
cluded in the reservation set aside for the 
Northern Cheyennes. However, Huff- 
man was always proud of the fact that he 
had been part-owner of the H Lazy L, 
and a working cowman. 


Huffman’s first experience as a pro- 
fessional guide involved the dual respon- 
sibility of photographer. The sportsman 
who engaged him was George O. Shields, 
who wrote articles about his hunting 
trips which appeared in The American 
Field, a sportsman’s magazine. These 
were illustrated with woodcuts made 
from photographs Huffman took, being 
the first publication of his work. This 
publicity brought Huffman “personally 
and by letter . . . 40 propositions to go 
during the summer coming.” However, 
he declined them all as he wished to go 
to Yellowstone National Park to get new 
pictures to sell. Returning from this trip 
to “The Wonderland” he met, on a lonely 
game trail in the valley of Clark Fork. 
Shields and some friends bound for a 
hunt in the Absaroka Mountains. Shields 
insisted that Huffman’s services were 
“indispensable.” The photographer final- 
ly agreed to guide for the second time 
in as many years. 
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The early 1880’s found Huffman de- 
voting his time almost entirely to busi- 
ness. Hide hunting seems to have been 
the only outside activity, other than the 
ranch. His letters of this period show 
that he was busy promoting the sale of 
his frontier and scenic pictures, and that 
his sales and production were good. On 
March 19, 1882, he wrote his father than 
the shop had turned out “1600 dozen cab 
[cabinet] and stereo prints besides the 
portrait work this winter.” The follow- 
ing November he noted that he had fin- 
ished and shipped “nearly 6000 [Yellow- 
stone] Park views.” And on January 
14th, 1883, he wrote, “We invoiced our 
finished stock of views and Indian cabs 
yesterday and find we have about 16,000 
with several unmounted .. . we ought to 
have 35 or 40 m [thousand] surplus by 
eG we” 


But, as the Northern Pacific Railroad 
built further westward, this business 
slacked off. In 1885 Huffman noted that 
the “old line view business is about 
played out.” However, 1885 saw the 
heyday of the open-range rancher and 
with it came the opportunity for new 
subjects. Huffman exploited this oppor- 
tunity perfectly, making the finest col- 
lection of early range photographs in 
existence. 

The difficulties under which the great 
Brady worked have received much atten- 
tion. Perhaps the only hazard Brady 
faced which did not trouble Huffman 
was enemy bullets. But Huffman had 
to cope with some difficulties Brady 
never knew; for, after all the Civil War 
was fought in a well-settled country with 
the advantages of civilization nearby, if 
not immediately available. Both faced 
the real difficulties of working in a port- 
able darkroom—for the wet (glass) 
plates of those days had to be made, 
almost literally, on the spot, and be ex- 
posed and developed before the sensi- 
tized emulsion dried. This was a first 
class difficulty when working out of 
doors. It is doubtful if Brady ever en- 
countered problems comparable to those 
Huffman faced in carrying his darkroom 




























tent, solutions, trays, glass plates, cam- 
era, and tripod on a pack horse for sev- 
eral days’ journey (and then working on 
a treeless plain in the dead of winter) as 
Huffman did, to get his precious pictures 
of hide hunters at work. It is little won- 
der that he made practically the only 
such pictures in existence. Even pack 
horses provided hazards. One of Huff- 
man’s had a liking for rolling with his 
pack. And on one occasion, another horse 
willfully waded out—and almost into— 
a deep hole while fording a river. 

Nor was Huffman’s pioneering work 
without other hazardous’ elements. 
Crawling out on the plains with some 
burlap sacking and a bit of sagebrush 
for camouflage, or crouching in a little 
washout waiting for a band of buffalo 
to drift by—hoping a get a picture—were 
very real danger. So was fording swift 
streams and climbing mountain trails, 
where the slip of a horse’s foot could 
spell certain disaster. And, undoubtedly, 
Brady never spent “two days and two 
interminable nights” huddled over a 
little fire in a washout with his pack 





Old Milestown. Left, Sioux camp and horse travois. 





horse while a “pitiless wind . . . cut like 
a knife, and the seething blinding drift 


7 that it bore pelted and swirled half snow 
* and half alkali dust...” Had Huffman 


not been a modest man, what stories he 
might have told! 


Huffman certainly did not imitate 
Brady. He was a trail-blazer in his own 
right. When he died in 1931, Huffman 
left a photographic record of frontier 
life which was without equal. 

No sketch of L. A. Huffman is com- 
plete without a few words about the 
man himself. He was a gifted craftsman, 
perhaps a photographic genius. As has 
been noted, he was a friendly, modest 
man, too, thoughtful and imbued with 
keen perceptions. And he was a cham- 
pion of the underdog. That he was well 
liked is evidenced by the fact that he 
was elected to several public offices. 
That he had a keen sense of humor his 
friends knew full well, and he was also 
fond of practical jokes; as well as good 
fellowship. Laton Alton Huffman was 
always willing to lend a helping hand to 
anyone studying some phase of the fron- 
tier he knew so well. 

The late Louis Grill, editor of the Miles 
City Star, summed up an estimate of his 
old friend in the terse, vivid diction of 
the Old West. “Huffman,” said he, “was 
more than a photographer. He was an 
institution.” 
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markable exhibition of one hundred 
paintings opened at a one-man show in 
Grand Central Art Galleries at New York 
City. Predominantly western in flavor, 
they covered the vast span of eight decades 
—from within several years after the Civil 
War to the present. 


S LIGHTLY more than a year ago a re- 


The dynamic, octogenarian master who 
had produced this exciting episode in 
American Art was William Robinson 
Leigh—one of the true art personalities 
which this relatively young nation has yet 
produced—and now firmly established in 
stature with the triumvirate of the “Great- 
est Western Artists,” Charles Marion Rus- 
sell, Frederick Remington, and Charles 
Schreyvogel (all of whom have withstood 
the acid test of time, public taste and imi- 
tators for more than half a century). 


These four talented American artists 
were born within five years of each 
other. Remington and Schreyvogel were 
the oldest, born in 1861. Remington 
achieved fame first but died in his prime 
when only 48; and Schreyvogel followed 
him in three years. Russell was born in 
the spring of 1864. Like Schreyvogel, his 
full recognition did not come until after 
Remington’s death, Russell’s finest paint- 
ing being done after 1912, to his death 
in 1926. 

These men were all as different in 
background, temperament, training and 
techniques as contemporary humzns 
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could be, yet each contributed immeas- 
urably to the graphic recording of our 
Western Heritage; deeding to future gen- 
erations the most dramatic, accurate and 
sizeable historical pictorial record for 
any period or region of the United States. 


Russell was completely self-taught. 
Remington attended Yale University 
where he was exposed to art courses, 
but took much more interest in playing 
football. Schreyvogel was taught to be 
an engraver. Leigh was the only trained 
artist, the carefully nurtured product of 
long and meticulous training under the 
rigid traditions of the European Fine Art 
Academicians. 


* * * 


William Robinson Leigh was born on 
a plantation near Falling Waters, Berke- 
ley County, West Virginia, on September 
23, 1866. His distinguished line of Colo- 
nial forebears included the red blood of 
Pocahontas. Educated under private 
tutor until he was 14, the youth who had 
already been painting and drawing for 
eight years, then enrolled for formal art 
training in the Maryland Institute at 
Baltimore. After three years under Hugh 
Newell he left for Europe to see the great 
art treasures of the famous museums 
and galleries and then enrolled in the 
Reval Academy at Munich, Germany. 
'’ere, young Leigh studied diligently for 
almost a decade under the able tutelage 
of such academicians and artists as 
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the modern day scene... 


Raupp, Gysis, Von Loefftz and Von Kin- 
denschmit, being thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the art traditions and technical 
developments of the ages. 

During the period of study and ap- 
prenticeship the young American was 
commissioned to paint six cycloramas in 
European cities, among them the “Battle 
of Waterloo” and “Crucifixion of Christ 
at Jerusalem.” (The latter achieved such 
fame that on its 60th anniversary, in 
1953, Mr. Leigh received a special cita- 
tion from the citizens of Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland, where the religious cyclo- 
rama is located.) For four consecutive 
years, 1884-87, he won bronze awards 





By outliving the great trio of western 
artists, Russell, Remington and 
Schreyvogel, a polished painter ex- 
tended their priceless portrayals to 





for canvasses exhibited at the Royal 
Academy; and in 1891 and 1892 he won 
even higher awards there, along with an 
honorable mention for competition in the 
Paris Salon. After traveling, studying 
and painting extensively, William Robin- 
son Leigh returned to his homeland in 
1896, a trained and maturing artist. 
2K * K 

At this time Charlie Russell was an 
unheralded, untutored Montana cowboy 
—acclaimed locally for his tragic-dra- 
matic, but very crude “Waiting for a Chi- 
nook,” post-card size portrayal of the 
“Hard Winter” of 1886-87. Russell was 
just emerging from his rough, hard- 
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“Leader’s Downfall”. Magnificent depiction of Plains Indian capturing sturdy mounts from a wild herd. 
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drinking, carefree life among the Indians 
and cowcamps in frontier Montana terri- 
tory; but was about to marry and settle 
down to a highly productive 30 year span 
as in illustrator and artist, with a slowly- 
accruing national reputation. 

The dashing, debonaire Remington, of 
solid upper-middle class New York stock 
with newspaper publishing, ministerial 
and successful business backgrounds 
which endowed him with a tidy financial 
inheritance and good connections, was 
already nearing the top as an illustrator 
for the great national magazines. Within 
four years he had become “one of the 
highest paid illustrators in the world,” 
according to his foremost biographer, 
Harold McCracken. Yet, his overwhelm- 
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“Lowdown Trick,” Leigh 
titled this, but any cowboy 
worth his salt would have 
averted such unexpected 
action. 


ing ambition was to be recognized as an 
artist. By audacity and self-discipline 
he was elected to the elite American 
Academy in 1891 and thirteen of his 
paintings were to hang in the major 
shows of the Academy between 1887 
and 1899. 

Schreyvogel, born on New York’s 
shabby East Side, had a difficult struggle 
throughout all but the final years of his 
life. After a hard apprenticeship in dingy 
engravers plants he was still making 
only a precarious living doing western 
subjects for lithographic reproductions 
as calendars and advertisements, at the 
time that the gentlemanly Leigh re- 
turned from his broad cultural experi- 
ence in Europe. 
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“Buffalo Hunt.” Like so many 
of the artist’s canvases, this 
one is huge, 614x10% feet and 
for dramatic action and vivid 
coloration it has seldom been 
equalled, Historians will dis- 
pute the buffalo hunt scene, 
top above. Generally, the 
piskun was outmoded, once 
the Indian acquired the horse. 
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The Plains Indian Piskun, or Buffalo Kill over an embankment or cliff, was not only a vitally utili- 
tarian part of the Indians’ pre-horse culture, but dramatic as well. 
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gripping, the accuracy of his research is subject to question. 


William R. Leigh started his American 
career methodically and quietly. Since he 
enjoyed a more-than-adequate private 
income, his art was uninhibited by com- 
mercialism. George Innes, the excellent 
landscapist, had just died. Mary Cassatt, 
influenced by Manet and Degas, was 
creating quite a stir as an American ho- 
bohemian in Paris. Leigh decided to 
follow in the orderly, quiet genre pattern 
of the 19th century American School of 
such diverse but recognized art talents 
as William Hart, Frederick Stuart 
Church, Childe Hassam, A. H. Wyant 
and his pupil Bruce Crane, W. H. Howe, 
Winslow Homer; or others, either con- 
temporary or just passed, such as Lath- 
rop, Nichols, Robinson, Isham and Ryder. 
He painted, rather leisurely, but well on 
such subjects as “Sheep Pasture,” “West 
Virginia Forest” and “Landscape in West 
Virginia’; good solid canvases, neither 
awe-inspiring or dramatic. Soon, how- 
ever, he was sought out by the major 
magazines, and perhaps because he was 
ambitious or was seeking divertisment, 
he started doing quality illustrations for 
Collier’s and Scribner’s magazines. Ap- 
parently he got a fresh look then at the 


academicians, and from a different per- 
spective. 

By 1906, William Leigh turned com- 
pletely to the West for inspiration and a 
fresh, unspoiled challenge. He had de- 
cided that American artists—even some 
very talented ones—were depicting not 
their own country, “but a sort of dis- 
guised Europe.” His finances by this 
time were different too. Going West this 
time, he found himself only as far as 
Chicago and broke. But he directed his 


“Home Sweet Home.” The incomparable smoke- 

smell of sage and greasewood, mingled with the 

heady aroma of prairie flowers and strong coffee, 
are perceptible in this painting. 
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Although Leigh’s action here is 
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charm toward key officials of the Santa 
Fe railroad and they agreed to furnish 
him free passage to New Mexico on the 
promise of paintings which he would de- 
liver to them later. Thereafter his whole 
life pattern was changed and re-dedi- 
cated. The Far West was everything 
that he had hoped it would be. “This is 
the place where my spirit will be free,” 
he stated, “where I will be able to express 
myself.” And express himself he did. 

At first he held to his favorite media, 
landscapes. For the next decade his 
canvases were preponderately of such 
sweeping subjects as “Grand Canyon,” 
“Foothills of the High Rockies,” “Tetons 
at Jackson Lake, Wyoming,” “Snake 
Plaza at Walpi, Arizona,” “Canyon de 
Chelly, Arizona,” “Voice of the Desert,” 
“The Mirage,” and “Canyon of the Yel- 
lowstone.” But his illustrations were 
realistically keyed to the everyday but 
exciting western character types, and 
sagebrush events. Enthusiastically he 
traveled through the prairies and moun- 
tains, into the hinterlands of the Da- 
kotas, New Mexico, Arizona and Texas 
and the interminable points between. 
Ultimately he made some 30-odd forays 
(right up to his death) into the whole 
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Remarkable action accomplished here with spare 
draftsmanship, produces a brilliant line drawing of 
a mounted Indian. 





wide West. And he lived among the 
Blackfeet, Sioux, Navajo, Hopi, Zuni and 
Apache Indians at various times. 

This turning to the West by William 
Leigh is interesting when viewed in con- 
text with his contemporaries. Reming- 
ton, without a doubt, in 1906 was rated 
as the “Dean.” He commanded $1000 
per double-page spread for Collier’s, 
with the editors seeking more than he 
could, or would, produce. At the same 
time Remington was producing several 
major western canvases a year—massive 
oils which today are valued at from 
$15,000 to $30,000 apiece—and which 
were readily saleable at a very good 
price then. Within three years The 
Craftsman, magazine of U. S. Art Critics, 
was acclaiming him “one of the most 
notable American Painters and Sculp- 
tors... one of the revolutionary figures 
in our art history...” 

Charlie Russell, under the able tute- 
lage of his wife, Nancy, had visited New 
York in 1903. As the only one of the 
group who had lived, fully, the wild life 
that he was depicting, he drew good 
newspaper space. But Nancy trudged 
from publisher to publisher trying to sell 





“Pulling Leather”, which as any good waddie 
knows, is not cricket in rodeo riding, but it can 
save the day on a spooky bronc. 































Other rodeo paintings: “Bully Bull Buster,” right. 





Charlie as an illustrator with only mod- 
erate success. By the following year 
Russell created quite a stir with an ex- 
citing display of western paintings at 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. His illustra- 
tive assignments soon were on the in- 
crease and by the time Leigh turned to 
the West, Russell was doing some work 
for Harper’s, Leslie’s Weekly, McClure’s, 
Outing and Scribner’s magazines. In 
1906 Outing Magazine thought so much 
of his style that they sent him ona roving 
assignment to Mexico. Ex-cowhand that 
he was, he spent most of his time at the 
vast Luis Terrazos Rancho, then consid- 
ered the largest in the world. 

At the peak of his career, busy build- 
ing up a huge “ranch” in Connecticut, 
and meeting his many commercial art 
commitments, the robust extrovert, 
Frederick Remington suffered an appen- 
dicitis attack and died the day after 
Christmas, 1909. 

Since Schreyvogel’s splendid painting, 
“My Bunkie,” in 1899 had brought more 





“A Double Crosser.” Note the brilliantly skillful 
handling here of a power-packed bronc. 



















recognition than all of his previous work 
combined—having won the Thomas B. 
Clarke award at the National Academy 
of Design in its 1900 show—and the fine 
painting (now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) brought his election as an 
associate of The Academy in the follow- 
ing year—he was finally on his way 
financially, too. His painting, “Custer’s 
Demand,” shown at the Corcoran Gal- 
leries in Washington, D. C., created much 
fuss and fury, but the artist emerged on 
top despite rather jealous and petty crit- 
icism even from Remington. When 36 of 
his better paintings appeared in a popu- 
lar book, My Bunkie and Others, in 1909, 
Schreyvogel finally had arrived. But he 


» died from a minor wound, which caused 


bloodpoisoning, in Hoboken on January 
27, 1912. 

There was now no one of top drawer 
calibre left to carry on this brilliant por- 
trayal of the Old West except Russell 
and Leigh. Russell was “isolated” in far- 
away Montana. 

Leigh moved into the vacuum with 
characteristic verve, a magnificently 
trained artist’s background, and uncon- 
tained enthusiasm—for he now loved the 
West as a subject beyond anything he 
had previously painted. Leigh was not 
to be a competitor of Russell’s; at least 
not during the next 14 years of C. M. R.’s 
brilliant remaining years. (Or in the 
minds of the legion of dedicated Russell 


mame followers—perhaps ever.) He was sim- 





ply to go his own way in his own style. 
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Since all of the other famous western artists did “Custer’s Last 
Stand”, Leigh had to include this epic massacre in his work, 
too. It compares more than favorably with most of the 80-odd 









paintings on this subject. 





the famous Custer Battle. 


to the Happy Hunting Grounds. 


Right: This is Dewey Beard, last known survivor (Sioux) of 
Leigh sought him out for this 
splendid portrait study, 22 years before the aged warrior went 

















Remington asked that his tombstone 
carry the epitaph, “He knew the horse.” 
Competent critics generally agreed that 
Russell had no peer in this department. 
Yet William R. Leigh added a philosophi- 
cal and intellectual approach. He had 
drawn horses on his father’s plantation 
since his first childlike sketches. At Mu- 
nich, and in Europe in general, he was 

shocked at the abstract and distorted 
painting being done of animals, but par- 
ticularly of the horse. He believed, says 
Robert Taft in Artists and Illustrators of 
the Old West, that “realistic draftsman- 
ship was the first criterion of animal 
representation.” And Leigh said that the 
European paintings were “not only un- 
like any horses that I ever saw, but un- 
like any beast I had ever seen.” This ap- 
parently sent him on an exhaustive study 
which manifests itself in his book, The 
Western Pony, published in New York 
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in 1933. Any Leigh painting with a horse 
in it reveals superb draftsmanship. 


Leigh actually saw the far West (but 
nut the true West) for the first time in 
1897 when Scribner’s sent him to North 
Dakota for background to illustrate an 
article by William Allen White, “The 
Business of a Wheat Farm.” He was not 
vet in the field of cowboys and Indians, 
although the region fascinated him. But 
later, in illustrating a series of articles 
for W. A. Wycoff, “The Worker—The 
West,” concerned mostly with Chicago, 
he did manage his first Western subject 
based on observation: a camping scene 














Although the artist preferred to work in oils, he 
did many fine pen and inks. 





on the plains with two cowboys and a 
lone Red Man, as the only one of a large 
number of general illustrations. 

After Russell’s general acceptance as 
“The Cowboy Artist” in the final decade 
of C. M. R.’s great career, Leigh finally 
fersook his favorite style of painting, 
which was yet devoted to western land- 
scapes, to achieve a wide variety of hu- 
man interest subjects, as peculiarly and 
as truly western as sagebrush smoke or 
Levi pants. In this, along with deep per- 
ception, keen intellect and a brilliant 
color sense, he was able to add splendid 
draftsmanship. ‘Probably of all artists 
who have entered this field (Western 
Art) exclusively,” says Taft, “Leigh’s 
mastery of draftsmanship is the surest 
and most skillful.” The capable critic 
Neuhas has said of Leigh, “His pictures 
have the sophistication and finesse of 
the schooled painter, but they lack the 
freshness and vigor of Remington’s or 
Russell’s work.” Most laymen will agree. 
Yet in fairness it must be added that both 
Russell and Remington were there first, 
when the open-range and the Indian 
Wars were still with us, fresh and vig- 
orous. But by 1906 the true Old West 
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had largely vanished. Leigh could have 
painted it only by invention or imitation. 
It is to our everlasting advantage that 
he painted it as he saw it—the evolution 
from a raw-boned frontier to a still salty, 
picturesque place of later-day cowhands 
and reservation Indians, as they changed 
during the half century that ended with 
Leigh’s stately passing, on March 11, 


1955. 
[THE Enp] 





“Visicns of Yesterday,” a painting of great under- 
standing, emotional and story-telling qualities. 
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BOOK READER'S REMUDA 


A ROUNDUP OF THE NEW WESTERN BOOKS 
Edited by Robert C. Athearn 


WE POINTED THEM NORTH. By E. 
C. (Teddy Blue) Abbott, as told to 
Helena Huntington Smith. (University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1955.) xv 
+ 247 pp., illustrations. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Merrill G. Burlingame 
Montana State College 


Readers generally, and in the plains 
area particularly, will be glad to know 
that We Pointed Them North is again 
available. Originally published in 1939, 
the popularity of the book speedily took 
it out of print. The reprint is attractively 
done, with the original illustrations, and 
skillfully executed pen sketches by Nick 
Eggenhofer. The book is an important 
one since the cowboy is pretty largely 
indigenous to the United States, and this 
is one of the truest portraits of the Amer- 
ican cowboy we possess. The story is 
the autobiography of “Teddy Blue” Ab- 
bott, who did not claim to be an extraor- 
dinary cowhand, but who did have rare 
talent for recalling his experiences and 
narrating them in vivid earthy language. 


Helena Huntington Smith deserves 
high praise for being able to make an 
adaptation from eastern training to 
western ways; to draw from the aging 
cowman his best memories; and to tran- 
scribe the narrative skillfully enough 
“to keep out of the way and not mess 
it up by being literary.” 
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Together they have recaptured for 
the printed page a great epoch in Ameri- 
can history. The classic account of the 
drive up the Texas Trail is one of the 
best in print. The bitter winter of 1886- 
1887 is the more powerfully presented 
because of the direct simplicity of the 
telling. The customs, manners and 
methods of the time and the business of 
caring for the great herds on the plains 
—grass, cattle, cowboys and Miles City 
saloons, all emerge vividly in pungent 
incident, racy language in accurate ver- 
nacular and the flavor of the raw fron- 
tier, undiluted and unimpaired. 

Many of the personalities and a num- 
ber of the great Montana cow outfits are 
illuminated in the book—from the 
ubiquitous Calamity Jane to Pike Lan- 
dusky, the N-Bar, Charlie Russell, the 
D H §S and Granville Stuart, who was 
Teddy Blue’s father-in-law. The cowboy, 
Teddy Blue, is not treated in a vacuum 
of color and drama merely, but is rooted 
in his Three Deuce Ranch at Gilt Edge, 
Montana, with his wife and children. The 
part-Indian family occupies a minor po- 
sition, but provides the backdrop for a 
natural and human picture. The retreat 
of the aging cowboy to the settled se- 
curity of his home, illustrates pointedly 
the fact that within the active lifetime 
of one person a distinctive period in our 


national life had come and gone. 
* * * 
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TRAILING THE COWBOY: His Life 
and Lore as Told by Frontier Journal- 
ists. Compiled and edited by Clifford 
P. Westermeier. Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1955. $5.00. pp. 
414, bibliography, index. 


Reviewed by Maurice Frink 
Colorado State Historical Society 


Dr. Westermeier combines his talents 
in this book, which he has researched, 
edited, written and illustrated. While he 
is no Remington or Russell, the chapter 
headings he has drawn possess vitality 
and catch the spirit of his theme. 

This theme is the story of the cowboy 
as revealed in the newspapers and peri- 
odicals of the cowboy’s own heyday, the 
last thirty years or so of the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Westermeier has selected 
interesting, informative or humorous 
paragraphs from 72 newspapers, ranging 
from the New York Tribune to the Tuc- 
son Sunshine and Silver, over a period 
extending from 1865 to 1900. [Unfortu- 
nately, he has missed the Montana 
papers entirely.] Some thirty articles 
and more than forty books have also 
been culled for quotes. 

The excerpts reproduced in this book 
run from a few lines to a page or more. 
They are grouped in chapters pertaining 
to such subjects as the cowboy’s charac- 
ter, his work, his friends and enemies, 
his sports, religion, folklore and social 
life. Dr. Westermeier contributes an in- 
troductory essay to each chapter, as well 
as a preface and an epilogue, and an oc- 
casional explanatory note. (There are 
too few of these to suit me: Who, for 
instance, was “Ex-delegate Ouray of 
Arizona” who flits past on Page 168?) 

Continuity is given some parts of the 
book such as the section describing a 
flurry of cowboy strikes in the Texas 
Panhandle in 1883. This is told in a series 
of varied quotations from a number of 
journals, and constitutes an interesting 
fragment of western history. 

For the most part, the book, I think, 
is the sort one dips into rather than 
reading it through. For this reason, I 








would like it better if the citations of 
quotation sources were printed with the 
quotations, rather than in notes at the 
ends of chapters. It annoys me a little 
to read an intriguing bit on Page 90 and 
to have to hunt for Note 27 on Page 107 
in order to find out where, when and by 
whom the intriguing bit was created. 


The book’s value lies in the fact that 
it is the cowboy’s story as recorded while 
he was making it, by reporters who shot 
from the hip, so to speak, picturing the 
man while the dust of his passing still 
hung in the air. This does not necessarily 
assure a true picture. The cowboy may 
well be observed more accurately in the 
perspective of time and distance. Actu- 
ally, so complex and varied a personality 
as the oldtime cowboy cannot be fully 
depicted in any one account. This one, 
while duller than some others, does add 
to the composite portrait now emerging 
from many sound “cowboy” books. 


* * * 








THE AMERICAN WEST: THE PICTORIAL EPIC OF A CONTINENT by Lucius Beebe and 
Charles Clege (New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 1955. 511 pp. $12.50. BUFFALO BILL 
AND THE WILD WEST by Henry Blackman Sell and Victor Weybright (New York, Oxford 
University Press) 1955. 278 pp. $6.95. THE FRONTIER YEARS by Mark H. Brown and 
W. R. Felton (New York, Henry Holt and Company) 1955. $10.00. 


Discussed briefly by Book Review Editor Robert G. Athearn 


As the annual tidal wave of publications reached full proportion in 
the latter months of 1955, its crest sparkled with an unprecedented 
variety of Western picture books. Ranging from the very general to the 
specific, in both area and subject matter, they presented Western Ameri- 
cana fans with more pictorial history than they have had at one sitting 
in years. Here are three good current examples of the variety offered. 





The Beebe and Clegg book, the most 
general in coverage, is calculated to in- 
terest the widest audience. As flam- 
buoyant and fascinating as its authors, 
its one-thousand-plus pictures lean to- 
ward the more spectacular events of 
western development. Sex and six guns 
are featured; the California section is 
particularly violent. Perhaps because the 
artist’s imagination can depict action 
and detailed bloodshed better than the 
camera, many of the offerings came from 
the pen rather than the lens. While the 
volume is lots of fun, the exaggerations 
portrayed through the artist’s eye are 
often as gross as some of those done by 
illustrators in 1897 and 1898 who, unable 
to get to Cuba, did not deny the reading 
public a view of what was presumably 
going on in a land of turmoil. If Beebe 
and Clegg’s American West is not out of 
focus, it is a wonder that any of the orig- 
inal inhabitants survived long enough to 
people the land. 











Buffalo Bill retells the familiar story 
of William F. Cody through the eyes of 
one of his kinsmen (Henry Sell) and the 
editor-in-chief of the New American 
Library of World Literature (Victor 
Weybright). While this is much less an 
out-and-out picture book than that of 
Beebe and Clegg, it has one hundred 
thirty-seven half tones and thirty-nine 
line cuts. Of the three volumes under 
consideration, this one is the most spe- 
cialized. Most of the illustrations center 
on “Bill”. Some of them depict the re- 
gion in which he came to fame, but more 
might well have been employed. Again, 
here is a volume that is concerned with 
the outer skin of the West. Because it 
tells the story of a man who was essen- 
tially a showman, the daring, the dra- 
matic, the colorful are featured. As the 
pictorial biography of a man who capi- 
talized upon the growing fascination of 
the American West and converted that 
interest into money, we have an early 
example of the economic value of west- 
ern folklore. A glance at television offer- 
ings today is sufficient proof that Cody 
worked rich diggin’s. 








Of the three books, The Frontier Years 
tands out as not only the mosi interest- 
ing and test looking, but as the only 
contribution in identifying the real place 
that was the early West. While special- 
ized. too. itc fine photographs of Indians, 
the mi'itery, raw new towns, buffalo 
herds, early railroads, cattle and cov’- 
oys. are rezresentative of scenes cover- 
ing the whole geographical range of the 
frontier. They might have teen taken 
almost anywhere on the high plains, so 
typ.cal are they in content. At the same 
they do not present the same o'd 
stedgy subjects. Every photograph is 
provocative and real. 

The book’s subtitle, “L. A. Huffman, 
Photographer of the Plains,” might sug- 
gest narrowness in scope. This is not 
the case. The text, well written and 
carefully documented, is woven around 
the various categories of photographs 
to give a panoramic view of all the 
West. Huffman, who came to Fort 
Keogh as post photographer, ranged 
eastern Montana extensively to capture 
vital portraits of a vanishing segment of 
American life. The authors have done a 
fine job in providing background and ex- 
planation of the things that caught Huff- 
man’s eye and were recorded by his 
camera. The many-sided segments of 
plains culture, seen through the lens, are 
viewed by a technical expert. The ex- 
cellence of Huffman’s work rivals that 
other (and better known western pho- 
tographer), Jackson, but many wil! 
argue that for human interest and drama 
Huffman out-does Jackson. This remark- 
able book, already highly acclaimed by 
the critics, publicized in the New York 
Times and The Cattlemen’s magazines, 
and already a sell-out on pre-publication 
sales, is reviewed in greater detail in the 
following pages. 
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POLITICAL PRAIRIE FIRE: THE 
NONPARTISAN LEAGUE  (1915- 
1922). by Robert L. Morlan. Minneapo- 
lis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, 408 pp. Notes, bibliography, and 
index. $5.75. 


Reviewed by George Meyer, 
Purdue University 


A definitive history of the Nonpartisan 
League has long been needed to repair 
the omissions and biases of contemporary 
accounts by A. A. Bruce, William Lan- 
ser, H. E. Gaston, and C. E. Russell. In 
1941, Robert Bahmer completed a mas- 
terly Ph. D. thesis on the Economic Ori- 
gins of the Nonpartisan League. Unfor- 
nately, his analysis ended at the chrono- 
logical point where the political history 

f the League began. Political Prairie 
ire by Robert L. Morlan is a worthy 
companion piece to Bahmer’s thesis, 
which has not yet been published. The 
1ew history covers the 7 years from 1915 
o 1922, the narrative opening with the 
cectacular rise of the League in North 
Dakota, tracing its bid for power in 
neighboring states, and closing with its 
udden and complete collapse. The au- 
thor has collected and organized a for- 
midable mass of material effectively. 
This feat enabled him to fill in the large 
gaps in League history left by earlier 
authors. Such complex matters as Non- 
dartisan league finance, newspaper pol- 
icy, and organization of state enterprises 
in North Dakota are explored exhaus- 
tively. One might have wished that 
Morlan had devoted more space to the 
elected officials of the League like Gov- 
ernor Lynn Frazier and Attorney-Gen- 
eral William Langer. Especially in the 
case of Frazier, the author leaves the im- 
pression that the reform governor was 
an amiable stuffed shirt and a pawn of 
Townley’s. However, the biographical 
data is meagre enough to leave the reader 
uncertain of the answer. 

On the whole, Morlan interprets his 
material in a temperate and balanced 
fashion. His improvement over previous 
historians of the League lies not so much 
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in the novelty of his views as in his de- 
tachment from the animosities of earlier 
authors who lived through the events 
which they described. At two points a 
less orthodox interpretation seems war- 
ranted. The author simply echoes and 
enlarges on the usual condemnations of 
the economic interests that preyed on 
the farmers without noting the contribu- 
tion of the latter to their own distress. 
Doubtless, the farmers were more sinned 
against than sinning. However, their 
propensity to overexpand and assume 
heavy debts in the process, to reject all 
responsibility for crop surpluses, and to 
resist diversification certainly deserves 
some attention. 


Morlan also glides rather blithely over 
the treacherous surface of League po- 
litical philosophy. His justifiable disap- 
proval of the wild irresponsible charges 
of conservatives against the League, 
makes him resist their contention that 
the agrarian reform movement was di- 
rected by socialists. Unfortunately, the 
author presents considerable material 
that points to a contrary conclusion. On 
page 24 he indicates that A. C. Townley 
broke with the Socialist party and 
founded the Nonpartisan League in 
January of 1915 because of differences 
over tactics rather than doctrine. Else- 
where Morlan notes manifestations of 
socialism both in the program and char- 
acter of the League. The secrecy of the 
initial organizational drive, the concen- 
tration of power at the top, the summary 
ouster of lieutenants who disagreed with 
Townley, and the reliance of the League 
on an official newspaper reflect the so- 
cialistic orientation of the leadership. 


Friendly disagreements over emphasis 
in interpretation are likely to develop 
when an author has produced a stimu- 
lating book on a controversial subject. 
Political Prairie Fire falls into the fore- 
going category and deserves a wide 
audience. 
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EXPLORING THE NORTHERN 
PLAINS, by Lloyd McFarling. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho, 
1955. xvi, 441 pp., maps, appendices, 
bibliography, and index. $7.50. 
Reviewed by W. Turrentine Jackson 

U. of Calif., Davis 


Accounts of exploration and travel 
into the northern Plains, from the time 
of Lewis and Clark to the Custer tragedy 
on the Little Big Horn, are legion and 
also scattered. Westerners, all of whom 
are thrilled by the reactions of the white 
men who first went into this vast grass- 
land, broken occasionally by hills, bad- 
lands, and streams flowing from the 
Rockies to the Mississippi River, are now 
indebted to Lloyd McFarling for his edit- 
ing of those reports he considers best, 
and publishing them in a single volume. 

The selections are organized on a geo- 
graphic-chronological basis. Beginning 
with observations along the Missouri 
River, the first section of the book in- 
cludes the oft-printed accounts of Lewis 
and Clark, Brackenridge, Bradbury, Cat- 
lin, Prince Maximilian, and concludes 
with Joshua Pilcher’s description of the 
Indian tribes of the upper Missouri writ- 
ten in 1838. 

A second section, “On the Great Medi- 
cine Road,” presents the Platte River 
Valley, beginning with Edwin James in 
1820 and concluding with Howard Stans- 
bury in 1849. Francis Parkman’s artistic 
description of the Oglala Sioux is within 
this group. The region between the Mis- 
souri and the Platte rivers, “Across the 
Plains and Badlands,” is observed from 
the diverse viewpoints of a German 
prince, a naturalist, a Jesuit, two Army 
officers, and a geologist. 

Special attention is given to the Black 
Hills region between 1857 and 1876, in- 
cluding information on geography and 
topography, transportation, gold discov- 
ery, zoology, and even the mule skinner 
in the hills. A final section deals with 
the military-Indian frontier of northern 
Wyoming and southern Montana in 1876, 
including the graphic and well-known 








accounts of the battles of the Rosebud 
and the Little Big Horn. 


McFarling’s contribution is not limited 
to the selection and organization of 
source materials. Each of the thirty-six 
accounts is preceded by a brief biography 
of its author. Editing, in the form of foot- 
notes, is adequate but not pedantic. The 
compiler has the strength of his convic- 
tions; for example, he spiritedly dis- 
agrees with historians who interpret the 
Battle of the Rosebud as a defeat for 
George Crook (p. 372). Asa professional 
artist, McFarling has also prepared maps 
to illustrate the locale of each chapter 
that are unusually clear as well as pleas- 
ing to the eye. A chronological table of 
western exploration, 1803-1877, will 
prove a valuable ready reference for in- 
terested scholars. The bibliography is 
also distinguished. The index is one of 
the most useful this reviewer has seen 
in recent months and the editor is to be 
congratulated for his patience and the 
publisher for his generosity in print- 
ing it. 

No two students of western explora- 
tion, working independently, would se- 
lect the same thirty-six accounts, or even 
approach agreement as to those most 
representative of any area in any period. 
Like others, I would have eliminated 
some selections McFarling has chosen 
and included others. In a few instances, 
I think the chosen observers wrote better 
material than that printed. At times, I 
feel the editor stopped the account where 
he might well have begun. Space lim- 
itations permitting, the biographical 
sketches of contributors should have in- 
cluded more historical background deal- 
ing with the purpose and events of each 
journey. Greater unity could have been 
achieved by eliminating some selections 
and expanding others. But the job of 
picking and choosing is always a hard 
one for the scholar and the enthusiast. 

By any standard, McFarling’s selec- 
tion is worthwhile. In presenting his ex- 
plorers and travelers—‘“whether a sol- 
dier, a scientist, a journalist, a priest, or 





a prince’’—he has placed primary impor- 

tance on intelligence and integrity. Lit- 

erary ability has taken second place, but 
all have written with clarity. Readers of 

Montana will want this book for their 

personal libraries. 

* * * 

WYATT EARP: FRONTIER MAR- 
SHAL, by Stuart N. Lake. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1955. 392 
pp., Illustrated. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Wynn C. Kinsley 
Boulder, Colorado 

Probably the most common bond of 
our American heritage is our undying in- 
terest in frontier justice. We have been 
constantly intrigued with the caliber of 
man that became a western marshal. 
Although his salary was poor and his re- 
sponsibility heavy it seems impossible 
to believe he would assume the job of 
being judge, jury and executioner. Often 
this was accomplished in a matter of sec- 
onds. He continually risked his life so 
his fellowmen could have peace and 
security. 

Such a man was Wyatt Earp. His 
biography by Stuart Lake, written in 
1931, and now fortunately republished, 
is one of the few factual books on this 
topic. In retracing the steps of this in- 
credible marshal the author creates a 
sincere portrayal of The West from 1865 
past 1895. Most of the action is focused 
in the cities of Ellsworth, Wichita, 
Dodge, Deadwood and Tombstone, but 
it also ably handles buffalo hunting, 
cattle raising and mining. Wyatt Earp, 
if you did not see the original issue, is a 
sincere interpretation of frontier life and 
justice and good reading to boot! 
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CULTURE ON THE MOVING FRON- 
TIER, by Louis B. Wright. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1955. 
273 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Earl Pomeroy 
University of Oregon 


The six chapters of this little book are 
lectures that Mr. Wright delivered at In- 
diana University in 1953 as Visiting Pro- 
fessor for the Patten Foundation. Neces- 
sarily they are short, and since they 
reach out over three centuries they can- 
not present the detail or represent the 
familiarity with the sources at all points 
that some may want to see. In Montana 
one may naturally recall work of Merrill 
G. Burlingame, Paul C. Phillips, Harold 
E. Briggs, and Robert G. Athearn that 
might have helped to make another 
chapter. A Californian has deplored 
Wright’s error in referring (as Bancroft 
also does) to James Marshall’s discovery 
of gold at Sutter’s mill in the afternoon 
of January 24, 1848, rather than the 
morning. Wright pauses at the Eastern 
seaboard, Kentucky, the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and California, and he says little 
of the rest of the trans-Mississippi West. 


There are many books that present 
more new detail and stand on more docu- 
ments. There are all too few books that 
look at the history of the West in large 
perspective and ask what it is all about. 
In a modest way, this is one of them, al- 
though the author has not attempted a 
canvas as ambitious as one of Walter P. 
Webb or Frederick Jackson Turner or 
Henry Nash Smith. Several years ago a 
president of the American Historical As- 
sociation asked the question, “The Amer- 
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ican Frontier—Frontier of What?”, and 
one of his successors observed that the 
molding of the Middle West was in the 
same pattern that shaped the civilization 
of the eastern American states. Having 
approached history from literature, and 
the West from two of the great centers 
of Anglo-American and colonial studies, 
the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, of 
which he is the director, Wright natur- 
ally interests himself in those who cher- 
ished the word rather than with those 
who (as everywhere) mispronounced 
it; to him the great theme of Western 
history is not how the wilderness 
dragged down the settler in the short 
run but how the settler raised up the 
wilderness in the long run, bringing it 
“law and order, decency, learning and 
cultivation” (p. 238) as their ancestors 
had brought civilization to the planta- 
tions on the Eastern seaboard. And he 
is not unwilling to emphasize our Eng- 
lish inheritance, in West as in East. Some 
Westerners may gag a bit at this, forget- 
ting that in general the West began pro- 
moting Wild West shows only after it 
built churches and libraries and could 
sometimes lay down the burden of in- 
feriority to the East that it had borne 
along pioneer trails. It would be inter- 
esting to see what other chapters 
Wright might have added if he had lived 
at Helena or Spokane rather than at 
Pasadena, and if he had worked on the 
nineteenth century as he has worked on 
the seventeenth, but what Westerners 
might learn from him impresses more 
than what he might learn from them. 
Often we are too close to a part of the 
West to see enough of the whole. AI- 
though he confines himself to parts that 
he knows best and that appear most fully 
in other books (well-chosen books, inci- 
dentally, that the rest of us ought to use 
more), Wright offers insights into the 
larger frontier experience that may sug- 
gest another look at the Pacific North- 
west and the Rockies, among other re- 
gions. 
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THE FRONTIER YEARS: L. A. HUFF- 
MAN, PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE 
PLAINS, by Mark H. Brown and W. 
R. Felton. Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1955. 272 pp. Illus. 2 maps. $10.00. 

Reviewed by Anne McDonnell 
Helena 

This is the story of the “vanished west” 
as told in the pictures taken by L. A. 
Huffman and in his reminiscences of the 
frontier that he knew and loved from 
the year of his arrival in 1878 as a post 
photographer at Fort Keogh, Montana 
Territory, until his death in 1931 at 
Billings, Montana. 

Huffman photographed everything on 
the plains. He photographed the buffalo 
herds before and after the hunt, the wolf 
hunters, the Indians and the soldiers. He 
took some of the earliest pictures of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Most of the 
scenes are of eastern Montana—Huffman 
lived in Miles City—but their meaning 
extends to every section of the pioneer 
west. 

Few published collections of photo- 
graphs include such a comprehensive 
and vital text, comprised in part of ex- 
cerpts from many contemporary sources 
which give life and clarity to the pic- 
tures. 

The 125 photographs included in the 
book were chosen ty L. A. Huffman be- 
fore his death in 1931 from a collection 
of 1200 negatives. Certain of the pictures 
are familiarly known from previous re- 
productions. Many have never been sur- 
passed for the excellency of the photog- 
raphy or for the stories told by the pic- 
tures. No verbal or written description 
of the slaughter of the buffalo was ever 
as vivid as Huffman’s photographs of 
vicious, wanton butchery. In the gaunt 
ragged figures of the dispossessed In- 
dians and the plains strewn with the car- 
casses of the buffalo the story of the 
stupid and unjust treatment of a minor- 
ity group is eloquently told. 

Certain of the photographs of individ- 
ual Indians, men, women or children, 
would bear comparison with any modern 
camera picture for quality photography. 
































It is evident that Huffman had the 
friendship and regard of the Indians. 
The pictures do not indicate stiff poses 
but show a relaxed calmness and natura! 
dignity that is very revealing. The pic- 
ture of Little Chief, a Cheyenne Indian, 
portrays a novel and tragic figure which 
tells the story of the Indian’s unhappy 
fate more eloquently than any written 
description. 

The seven chapters into which the 
book is divided cover the frontier period; 
the hide hunters and sportsmen; the sol- 
diers, red and white; Miles City; freight- 
ing; overland and river steamboat; the 
Indians and the cattlemen. It is a splen- 
did job of assembling, editing and 
writing. The co-authors may well be 
proud of their work. The salty flavor 
of the western writer who was part of 
the environment of which he wrote has 
been retained in the text. 

There has never been but one Miles 
City. Its inimitable color is shown in the 
many quotations from Huffman’s letters, 
Sam Gordon’s reminiscences, as well as 
in photographs of the early day scenes 
of the town. The end map depicting the 
location of well-known places in the 
early settlement is extremely valuable. 

This is a well printed book, with leg- 
ible type and clear reproductions of the 
photographs, many of which were taken 
before the speed shutter was invented. 
Huffman experimented with pictures of 
moving objects such as the moving 
wheels of a buggy or the falling snow- 
flakes of a snowy day. He took pictures 
from a moving horse, washed plates for 
reuse, experimented with both dry and 
wet plates, and on long field trips his 
equipment had to be loaded on a pack- 
horse with occasional disasters in ford- 
ing streams. 

The book is also a history of photog- 
raphy. It should be read and enjoyed 
by all who are interested in the history 
of the west. I consider it one of the most 
valuable books on Montana history pub- 
lished in recent years. I can recommend 
it sincerely as a gift for anyone inter- 
ested in the story of the West. 
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Director ‘ 
Roundup 


By R. Ross Coole 





Well, the Lewis and Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial is half over—praise the Lord! It 
is to be hoped that next year brings 
fewer motor cavalcades, fewer junketing 
burlap dressed modern explorers, and 
fewer Indian princesses flying around 
with Bibles on airplanes. 

The amount of effort and money which 
was spent on last summer’s numerous 
treks, celebrations, cavalcades and gen- 
eral nonsense from St. Louis to Olympia 
could have been a lot better spent. It 
would certainly have paid for a good 
series of highway markers or a good pub- 
lications program on the subject. 

Presumably these various activities 
were to have some educational value. 
At least they were billed as having the 
purpose of inculcating, especially in our 
youth, some appreciation of their rich 
heritage. But if the youth got a look at 
as many foolish costumes and as many 
foolish antics as we did, whatever initial 
respect they may have had for the in- 
trepid explorers went up in laughter. 

Maybe local chambers of commerce 
feel some obligation to endorse this kind 
of thing. This magazine doesn’t. 

Let advertisers make a mockery of 
the spirit of Christmas; let the cash reg- 
isters clink in maudlin satisfaction over 
Mother’s Day; let most historical anni- 
versaries be used for commercial pur- 
poses and as excuses for blowing off 
steam; but let Lewis and Clark alone. 
Let’s not burlesque them next summer 
as we did last. 

As for the educational value of such 
doing: who wants the names Lewis and 
Clark to conjure up in their children’s 
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minds a picture of two paunchy extro- 
verts dressed in outlandish uniforms hi- 
balling their way in a 250 horsepower 
automobile across the country? Who 
wants to make Sacajawea into a Bible 
clutching princess riding her D. C. 7 from 
city to city? If that’s the heritage of the 
West we'll take Hollywood where, at 
least, they do it in cinemascope. 

There were some good programs, un- 
deniably. Bert Hansen’s pageants were 
good. So was the basic program of the 
regional Lewis and Clark Sesquicenten- 
nial Committee, which had an earnest 
educational purpose. But most of what 
happened was burlesque and _ balder- 
dash. For most people it wasn’t even fun. 
It can’t be dignified as the “populariza- 
tion” of history, and it can’t be excused 
on the basis of the fact that “a good time 
was had by all.” 

There is real and tremendous inspira- 
tion in the fact and truth of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. There is raw 
beauty in it, along with high purpose 
and courage. There’s something almost 
indecent about what the conventioneer 
promoter does with it. 











Che Pioneer Press divulges 


i 0) ’ ’ 
from frontier placering 
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‘ There was an embullient, personal quality in Montana’s frontier 
It is not only a 
‘travesty, but a tragedy, for there is ample room in a youthful 
‘ state for journalism with blood, guts, bone—yes, and belly laughs, 
, too. These rough nuggets have been culled at random from the 
‘ voluminous bound volumes in the State Historical Library. They 
)are only typical. A deeper sampling would produce undeniable 


{newspapers that simply doesn’t exist today. 


d gems. 
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THANKSGIVING, 1881 

Thanksgiving day was one of unusual quiet in Ben- 
tor Business was generally suspended throughout 
the town, and although the numerous drinking places 
were open, the number of the inebriated on the streets 
as less than on the ordinary day. The thanksgiving 
service at the Episcopal church was well attended. 
Bishop Brewer delivered an able address appropriate 
to the occasion; we append a resume of it below. Our 
national bird was faithfully discussed in our families 
and at the different hotels and restaurants which 
treated their guests most generously on this day. In 
the afternoon the band serenaded our prominent citi- 
ens and all those who had shown an interest in their 
organizing and success. In the evening, under the 
auspices of the Frontier Club, a hop was: given at 
Kennedy’s Hall which we unhesitatingly pronounce 
to be the most decided success of any affair of the 
kind ever given in Benton. The floor was in prime 
condition, the band in its happiest mood, the ladies 
unusually charming—in short everything combined to 
make it a truly delightful entertainment. As a proof 
of the enjoyment we mention that even at half-past 
two o'clock the hall was still crowded by those loath 
to leave the scene, and Prof. Walker and good natured 
were coaxed out of several more dances 
were on the programme. Bullett & Simms were 


the caterers. 


assistants 





Benton Weekly Record, 
Fort Benton, M. T., 
Dec. 1, 1881. 


YELLOW JOURNALISM? 

Our usually quiet and steady neighbors of Bannack 
have a way of doing acts of importance to the welfare 
of their community, which is, to say the least, com- 
mendable. An evidence of this fact was given last 
Monday evening, by discovering that during the night 
some person, or persons, or rather an or- 
ganization, who have always done things of that 
character justly and equitably, had executed a man 
named Rawley, for whom they had been waiting and 
watching for the past six months. He left Bannack 
last winter, as soon as the citizens took unto them- 
selves the right to exterminate a class of men who 
were a scourge and a curse upon us, and returned 
some three or four weeks ago, without doubt, to com- 
t again the same routine of crime. His inten- 
tions in this were brought to a rather untimely end by 
the vigilance of the people, and they gave him his 
leserts in the most quiet and energetic manner that 
inything of this kind has been heretofore performed. 

Montana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
Nov. 6, 1864. 
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MARATHON DANCERS 
Montana City, January 7, 1865. 
Editor Post: 

We attended a New Year’s ball given by Mr. 
Conley of Jefferson city. It was a grand affair. Many 
of the fair sex were there, and the fact of the dancing 
being continued until near nine o’clock next morning, 
goes to prove that the ladies of Prickly Pear are “on 
the dance,” and that there is “powerful stuff” in them. 
The supper was one of the finest we have partaken 
of since leaving America. Mrs. Conley is the first 
lady we ever knew who could get up an egg-custard 
without eggs and many of the other “doings” common 
in culinary affairs. If ever you come this way, Mr. 
Editor, give Mr. Conley a call. You will find “he 
knows how to run a hotel,” and his better half how to 
get up a square meal. 

: Rover. 
Montana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T., 
Jan. 14, 1865. 


BLOODSHOT EYES 
X. Biedler came to town last night with blood in 
his eye. He came down from Helena in a special 
conveyance to seize upon the bodies of certain Ben- 
tonites who have paid no attention to the subpoenas of 


the U. S. Court at Helena where they are wanted 
as witnesses. X. says he wants them to understand 
that Benton is in the United States. The majority 


of those sought after are in the hay field. 
The Benton Weekly Record 
Benton, M. T. 
Nov. 17, 1881. 


TAXI DANCERS 
If taxation is necessary, it should be so regulated 
that the burden should fall upon superfluities, rather 
than upon necessaries. In Oregon the dance houses 
have to pay a license of $100 per month. Why not 
in Virginia City? Let those who want to dance, 
pirouette at will, but, until some other less necessary 
subject for taxation be found, let the Hurdy-Gurdy 
houses pay their quota, and all other like places also. 
The money pours into the coffers of the proprietors, 
and as they are best able to pay, who get the most 
money, in the easiest manner, why let them contribute 
to the expenses mainly occurred on their behalf. 
Montana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
Dec. 24, 1864. 














WHEN WINTER COMES 
Everything Lovely—Good Sleighing— 
Good Morals — Adventures — Divorces 
(none! ) 
Fort Ellis, M. T.., 
January 12, 1869. 
To the Editors of the Herald: 


Winter is here. The old hoary-headed 
visitor has breathed upon this section of 
Montana, and lo and behold, from the 
East Gallatin to the banks of the Yellow- 
stone, the ground lies concealed by a 
snow-white sheet of about six inches in 
depth. Everything here reminds one of 
those halcyon days spent in the winters 
of our Eastern homes. Sleigh bells tinkle 
in the mountain air; silvery peals of 
laughter arise from the throats of fair 
Montana damsels; balls and parties are 
all the rage, and all “goes merry as a mar- 
riage bell,” etc. 

News is slim. No one has been killed 
lately in this section of the country, and 
it is very probable that no one will be 
for a long time to come, as the denizens 
of this region are abundantly supplied at 
present time with other amusements. 
Elopements are unheard of here, except 
through Chicago papers. The same as 
regards divorces. In short, this may be 
put down as a very healthy, moral, happy 
and prosperous community. 

Adventures are non est, and,—but hold 
on, I have an adventure to relate; one on 
the startling order, and if it does not 
make your “hair to stand on end like,” 
etc., why then it will have the opposite 
effect. But to my tale: A blooming young 
maiden of about 35 summers, with a 
gushing waterfall and all the late thing- 
a-ma-bobs of fashion hitched to her love- 
ly frame, mounted a noble cayuse, pre- 
paratory to visiting a ranch distant about 
ten miles from her father’s mansion. She 
started. Gaily she went along, indulging 
in day dreams, and building air castles of 
mammoth dimensions. Her reveries were 
pleasant, but alas, they were destined to 
be disturbed. Her steed was exerting 
himself, and his speed was by no means 
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slow. He allowed his larboard hind hoof 
to penetrate the intricate windings of a 
prairie dog hole; this caused the fair maid 
to lurch aft. The other hoof strikes a 
stone; this causes her to lurch aft-er (or 
more than aft). She fell; the cayuse 
raised his tail heavenwards, but quickly 
it assumes its natural position, and, alas, 
it catcheth her waterfall in its descent. 
The maid falleth to the earth; but away, 
bounding o’er hill and dale, speeds her 
noble charger, with her gushing water- 
fall in its tail’s embrace. There, how do 
you like it? Ain’t it startling? I don’t 
know whether this adventure (or the 
waterfall) will do to 
“Point a moral or adorn a tale,” 

but I suppose you will know. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I ask you confi- 
dentially, is not the above letter replete 
with news. Hoping that you can see it in 
that light, I am the same. 

Harry O'NEILL, Correspondent. 


-Helena Weekly Herald 


Jan. 21, 1869 
* * * 

And now the conundrum is: Why is Miles a 
better man than Mrs. Potiphar? Because he captured 
Joseph Salt Lake 7 ribune 

Helena Weekly Heral /, 
Nov. 1, 1877. 
~ * * 


RIOTOUS DOGS AT VIRGINIA CITY 


Virginia City is excited over the dog nuisance. The 
quality and social standing of the dogs is said to be 
far below the general average of the Territory, and 
they exist in such superabundant quantity that a reign 
of terror is threatened. The streets are said to be 
full of yelping curs which make night hideous with 
their cries, and they have so many private disputes to 
settle among themselves that pedestrians are almost 
afraid to appear upon the streets. 

Last week an unfortunate wood-sawyer, while plying 
his calling, was attacked by a dog from the rear and 
lost the seat of his trousers before he had a chance 
even to offer a protest. The Madisonian states that 
another citizen was bitten in the leg, and loudly calls 
for an ordinance, which “is necessary to relieve the 
streets of the worthless pack.” We sincerely hope that 
the evil may be abated, and that the good citizens of 
Virginia City will soon be obliged to call upon the 
“Vigilantes” for protection from their midnight ma- 
rauders. 

The Helena Daily Herald, 
—January 19, 1881. 


* * * 














WHEN WILL SAFETY COME? 
The Overland Stage Line has discontinued to run 
ssengers and their regular weekly express between 
s and Salt Lake City, the indications of a band of 
d agents having been noticed, we cannot say where. 


When will the time of safety come on our routes, so 


i 
roken 


feet high; 


number 


man can take his hard earnings safely home? If 
hing is done to bring these gents to rope, times 
| be rougher than they were, last winter. 
Vontana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
Nov. 6, 1864. 
he eastern coach which brought in the first Presi- 
ential election returns, came in late in the evening of 
Next morning, the stars and stripes were 
furled, and three rousing cheers given for the 
President that and the President that will be— 


\braham Lincoln. 


day. 
is, 


Vontana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
Nov. 19, 1864. 


COASTING EXTRAORDINARY 
COASTING EXTRAORDINARY—Our citizens 
ned out in large numbers, on last Saturday to 
ess some daring performances in the coasting 
partment. As the performance of the feat about 
be attempted involved the probability of some 
bones, and the dislocation of the coasters’ 
it was, of course, extremely interesting. The 
‘ overhanging the town is perhaps five hundred 
very broken and precipitous near the top, 
rossed by snow wreaths. The course is terminated 
ir A. Fall’s tinshop. Captain Cox, a most sporting 
individual, posted $2.50 for the benefit of the lad 
naking the quickest time. Down like an arrow came 
one, raising a cloud of snow and dashing 
t side up over several jumps, and through two or 
ree drifts; but the last of his competitive perform- 
ces was a double somersault (rider and sled), exe- 
uted with great precision, amid loud cheers. Number 
» was more lucky, and arrived at the foot of the 
ill, in good repair in forty seconds. After a list of 
isualties, in which bruises and broken sleds were 
chief items, “Charley” came off conqueror, run- 
ng the quarter of a mile in thirty-two seconds. A 
second match for a ten dollar purse—three heats—was 
en made up, and won by Joe Young; but the age, 
ize and weight of this rider were too great. Instead 
of a boy, he was a “b’hoy.” “Charley,” the winner 
first race, refused to run against a “man.” 
\ndrew Fergus approved himself the “best knight,” 
inning four courses successfully. He is, at any rate, 
is devoid of fear as a grindstone, and as active. as a 
vild cat. The time made by the sleighs and riders in 
this perilous tournament was as follows: “Eclipse 
Champion,” rode by Charles Orton, no score; “Star 
Champion,” Master Dodson, no score; “Pis-Ant,” 
33, 34 seconds, Pike; “Flat-Boat,” 33, 34, 30, Andrew 
Fergus; “Sue Rattler,” 25, 28, Joe Young; “Comet,” 
55, Tommy. Gray; “Mag McCormick,” 36, 35, 30, 
Henry Jacobs. To look up at that bluff would give 
an elderly peace Democrat a crick in the neck and 
cold shivers. 


of the 


Montana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
March 3, 1866. 


BUM STEER 

“Upon the departure of the Steamer 
Carroll, [from Fort Benton] on the 16th 
instant, a very exciting and ludicrous 
scene took place on board the staunch 
vessel. The Hon. J. M. Arnoux had con- 
tracted to furnish the boat with a fine 
and gentle milch cow, at that time peace- 
fully grazing upon the luxurious bottom 
of the opposite shore—thus Captain Bur- 
leigh is always looking out for the com- 
fort of his passengers. The Caroll left the 
Benton shore and straight way went to 
receive the much coveted animal. The 
boat being made fast, about two dozen 
rooseters [sic] encircled the bovine 
stand there in readiness for them, and 
having under the supervision of Mr. Ar- 
noux fastened a rope around its horns, 
they by main strength pulled the animal 
on board the boat. Here the scene changed 
as did the mastership of the noble craft. 
After a few furious bellows, the animal 
took supreme command, the roosters dis- 
appeared in crevices and took refuge 
among the cross-beams; Capt. Burleigh 
quickly ascended to the pilot-house, and 
the Hon. Mr. Arnoux was hear to yell 
from underneath the boiler: A mistake, 
boys! This isn’t my cow. It hasn’t my 
brand on! After clearing the deck, the 
Texas steer, for such it really was, ma- 
jestically walked on shore and solemnly 
devoured a quarter acre of “primolo 
odorato. No milk on board the Carroll 
this trip!” (Fort Benton Record, June 


23, 1876.) 





LACKLUSTRE FRONTIER LOVE 
DEBATING SOCIETY—We have received a com- 

munication from Mr. H. N. Elliott, of Biven’s Gulch, 
informing us of the organization of a debating society 
in that place, on Dec. 20th, James Duckworth, Chair- 
man; H. N. Elliott, Secretary. The society resolved 
“That Love of Woman has more influence on the 
mind of man than the love of gold.” If it were made 
to read, “ought to have,” we would venture our last 
linen envelope on the argument. It was not the love 
of woman that built Virginia City, peopled Montana, 
started the rebellion, created commerce, or generally 
ruled the world; Solomon, Mark Antony, & Co., to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We wish our friends 
success. 

Montana Post, 

Virginia City, M. T. 

Jan. 7th, 1865. 








ABOUT OUR BOOK REVIEWERS... 


Maurice Frink is Director of the Colorado 
Historical Society. He is the author of the excel- 
lent book, COW COUNTRY CAVALCADE, 
story of the Wyoming Stockgrowers’ Association. 

Dr. Merrill Burlingame heads the Depart- 
ment ‘of History at Montana State Colege. He is 
the author of THE MONTANA FRONTIER and 
is now collaborating with Dr. K. Ross Toole in 
editing a new two-volume history of Montana for 
Lewis Publishing Co. . .. W. Turrentine Jackson, 
well-known Western historian, is the author of 
many worth-while articles and the prize-winning 
WAGON ROADS WEST. He is now teaching at 
the University of California at Davis. ... Wynn 
C. Kinsley is an authority on Western gunfighters 
when he is not managing University of Colorado 
Shop. . . . Earl Pomeroy is well known to all 
students and scholars of Western history. He is 
now at the University of Oregon. . . . Professor 
Mayer wrote THE POLITICAL CAREER OF 
FLOYD B. OLSON, published by the U. of Min- 
nesota Press in 1951, to become more than a casual 
expert on the dynamic force in Prairie States 
politics known as The Non Partisan League. He 
is now teaching at Purdue University. ... Anne 
McDonnell, retired Librarian of the State His- 
torical Society at Helena, is the Queen of Montana 
historians. . . Robert G. Athearn, bon vivant, 
scholar and author of WESTWARD THE 
BRITON, teaches history at the University of 
Colorado. (He is Montana-born, of course.) 


» * * 
HURDY GURDY BLUES 


We have received a communication from Summit 
from which it seems that the good folks there 
discovered that the Hurdy Gurdy houses were 
cising a most pernicious influence upon a large section 


have 
exer- 


of the community, and, taking time by the forelock, 
they have determined to abate the nuisance before 
pauperism becomes the rule in their city. Large num 


men living by daily labor, 
before their spend 


thought of to-morrow, 


bers of the population are 
who, not having the future 
all their earnings without a 
and too often add quarrelling, violence and drunken- 
ness to dancing. We do not wonder at the resolution 
taken. There a desire to run everything 
in the shape of amusements beyond all safe limits 
Fortunately, these evils cure themselves; but 
they are no preventative to others that rise like the 
Phoenix, from the ashes of the one which has just 
expired. With the hardest part of a mountain winter 
before them, our own citizens would do well to lay up 
a store of something more tangible than pirouettes, 
more nutritious than the memory of Varsoviennes and 
more profitable than smiles and tickets as pet 
agreement. 


eyes, 


seems to be 


soon 


Montana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T 
Jan. 14, 


1865. 








GOLDEN GRAIN 

Agricultural—We have at our office, 
for the inspection of the curious in mat- 
ters agricultural, a sample of wheat 
grown by Mr. John Barber in Mill Gulch, 
about 20 miles from this place. There 
are 42 heads springing from one grain 
and the height is about 5 feet 7 inches. 
We esteem these heads of wheat as equal 
value prospectively speaking to as many 
specimens of good quartz; for it demon- 
strates the fact that any population that 
this Territory may receive can be sup- 
ported by food raised within its borders. 
Surely Montana is a favored spot; it is 
indeed, “The Gem of the Mountains,” as 


the old name Idaho signifies. 
Montana Post. 
Sept. 10, 1864. 





DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 
From a private letter received on Tues- 
day evening, we learn that the Earl of 
Dunraven, an English Lord of high posi- 
tion, and Dr. Kingsley, brother of Charles 
Kingsley, the celebrated English novelist, 
are expected to arrive in the Territory in 
a few days. They will visit the Geysers 
and the upper Yellowstone country. The 
Earl is an enthusiastic hunter, and ex- 
pects to secure specimens of mountain 
sheep and bear—skeletons and skins—to 
take back to his Irish castle and his Eng- 
lish place near London. The descriptions 
given by his American friend, Prof. A. 
Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., so widely and 
favorably known in Montana, have in- 
duced him to visit our National Park. 
Geo. Rea, the famous hunter, from Cher- 
ry Creek, will act as guide. We do not 
know if they will outfit here or in Boze- 
man, but hope to have the pleasure of 
introducing live Earl to our citizens. 

It will be a credit to him. 

—The Montanian 
Virginia City, Sept. 11, 1873 


























COME ONE AND ALL! 
UNHEARD OF CLEVERNESS—Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Russell, at the City Meat Market, on Idaho 
street, will give a free blow-out on Christmas day, to 
all who may favor them with a call. The finest quality 
of premium roast beef, venison of all kinds, black-tail 
and red-tail deer, mountain sheep, moose, bear, mutton, 
corned beef, and veal cooked in all styles, with every 
conceivable dressing, will be served up by them to 
their friends, patrons and any other man who may 
call. A good glass of whisky punch to wash down a 
hearty meal, will be concocted by the Captain himself. 
He understands the manufacture of that article. The 
display of cut meats on that day, alone, will be worth 
seeing, and the variety of these different meat cuts 
will be such as never seen in this Territory before. 
Lunch free, and meats sold as low as the lowest. 


Come one and all, 
Both big and small, 
And taste and try 
Before you buy 


Vennyson. 

Vontana Post, 
Virginia City, M. T. 
Dec. 24, 1864. 


ok * * 


Hon. C. C. O’Keefe, of Missoula county 

“The bold Baron of Bitter Root.” The 
Baron looks unusually well, and reports 
the Baronetcy in a state of healthful iso- 
lation. He traveled nearly 300 miles on 
horseback to reach the Capitol, and de- 
serves the thanks of his constituency for 
his perseverance. 

—The Montanian, 
Virginia City, April 17, 1873 


* * * 


THE ROADS 

The Utah and Montana stage route is 
probably in a worse condition now than 
it has been at any time since 3348 B. C., 
when Noah took his live stock in out of 
the wet, and are not likely to be improved 
by the late heavy fall of snow. Passen- 
gers from Corinne for Virginia have been 
on the road eight days wallowing along 
through the mud and snow banks. Of 
course this state of things can only be 
overcome by the advent of pleasant 
weather, and while we realize the incon- 
venience to travel and postal affairs, we 
believe the stage company are doing all 
in their power to put coaches through 
on time. 


—The Montanian 
Virginia City, April 16, 1874. 































K.0.’D BY BLUE CHIPS 
John L. Sullivan, the heavyweight 
champion prizefighter, visited Montana 


in 1884. Following Sullivan’s western 
tour, The New York Times printed this 
paragraph: 

Slugger Sullivan met his match 
in Helena, Montana, where he is said 
to have dropped $8,000 in a little 
game of poker in that quiet village. 
Reprinting the paragraph, the editor 

of the Fort Benton Record asked: “Is that 
so, Helena?” 

“No,” replied the editor of the Helena 
Independent. “The residents of this 
moral city do not play poker; besides, 
they are too high-toned to play with 
prizefighters.” 


BS a 1 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

We dropped into Prof. Dimsdale’s school the other 
day, as very many are doing, and were pleased with 
everything we saw. The room is pleasantly fitted up 
without regard to expense, and the cheerful, happy 
faces we saw there reward us amply for our trouble. 
It took us back to the other days when we were 
school children, and the ready obediance of all his 
scholars made us think that boys had improved some- 
what since those halycon days, for it was not always 
so then. The seats might be made a little easier, 
pethaps, but Prof. D. does not keep the children tied 
to them so long as to weary them or even disgust 
them with the school room, and hence they are pleas- 
ant, obedient and studious. There are children in the 
streets we see learning what is not taught in Prof. 
D.’s school room, whose parents ought to know where 
they belong and what is best for their welfare, but 
who disregard their best interests. There is room for 
all these at Prof. D's Vontana Post, 

Virginia City, M. T. 
Dec. 17, 1864. 
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My father, David W. Culp, came to Montana 
in spring of 1865 and located at Lincoln, on 
Blackfoot River following placer gold mining. 
He and his partner Thomas Patterson located 
mining property and named the place for Abe 
Lincoln, president at that time. I was born there 
in 1879 and learned printing trade first at 
Thompson Falls, then with Naegele Printing 
Co. Helena in 1897 then followed the same busi- 
ness on a paper at Libby, Montana before com- 
ing to Rathdrum, Idaho in July 1902 to enter 
newspaper business and have followed this game 
over 52 years with my brother as partners. Keep 
up your good work on the leading magazine of 
History, very interesting to all former residents 
of the Treasure State and others interested in 
pioneer days. 

Charles W. Culp 
The Rathdrum Tribune 
Rathdrum, Idaho 


7 x 


“Your enjoyable magazine attracted 
my attention on the newsstand. Now I 
want to be a permanent subscriber.” 

Mrs. R. ORMESHER 
Ridge 
*K * *k 

The Summer issue is beyond all adjectives, 

you just can never improve on that issue. 


Mrs. Ted D. Pope 
Bourman, North Dakota 


I am greatly in accord with your new policy 
of extending the “orbit” of Montana Magazine, 
in spite of the fact that Montana is my mother 
earth and to me “the West.” 

Frederick A. Mark 
Spokane, Washington 


“You are to be congratulated on the 
splendid new format and articles 
which are interesting and delightfully 
presented.” 

JOSEPHINE K. HOWARD 
Great Falls, Montana 


* * + 
“I think your magazine gets better all the 
es 
Don Russell, Editor 
Chicago Brand Book, The Westerners. 
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Mr. Ludlow Dooley of this city, one of your 
ardent supporters, died last week. Though not 
widely known to historians he was a scholar of 
substance in western history and a splendid man. 
I thought you'd like to know of his passing. 

Quincy Dooley III 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The loss is a very great one. Mr. Dooley’s ac- 
complishments were not as widely heralded as they 
should have been, but there are those of us who 
will remember him for a long time. [Ed.] 


Your quarterly magazine is tops in western 
material, illustrations, and book reviews. 
Merrill Kitchen 
Stockton, California 


Your magazine ... is one of the most inter- 
esting publications I have seen in a long time. 
Anne Pollock 
Billings, Montana 


I have just become acquainted with your 
very fine periodical and am enclosing a postal 
money order for a year’s membership in your 
society. 

Frank X. Burns 
Lomerville, Massachusetts 


. * 


“MONTANA, the magazine of western history 
appears to be the most readable of all western 
pe riodicals a 

The Hitching Post, 

The Westerners New York Posse, 

Volume Two, Number Two, 1955 
* * * 

“You will be 
subscribing for 
copies regularly available 
Clark Rest 
newest equipment on the 


interested in knowing that we ar 
MONTANA in order to have 
on all of our Lewis and 
buffet-lounge cars, our 
Vista-Dome North Coast 


lraveller’s 


Limited, Because of their historical atmosphere 
it is particularly appropriate that this magazine b« 
offered these patrons 
L. L. Perrin, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co 
* > + 


“I know of nothing which would have given my 
father more pleasure than your magazine ... how 
he would have enjoyed the interest it has created! 
I hope it beyond your greatest ex- 
pectations.”’ 


grows far 


Charlotte Stone Murphy, 
Bonner, Montana. 











List of Master’s Theses in the Field of History 


Prepared at Montana State University, Missoula 1915-1954 


[We are indebted to Mr. Schlebecker, of the Department of History at Montana State University, for 
the compilation which appears below. It is set in small type because it is for reference only. No such 
compilation has been published heretofore and we think it is time to put it in print. A great deal of solid 
work in history has been done in the graduate school at the University. For general historians and for 
those who write “popular” history, such basic work is a necessity. Too often it languishes, unused, on 
library shelves. Indeed, the work of the synthesizers would often be much better done if they knew and 
used such monographic material—The Editors. ] 


REGIONAL AND STATE HISTORY 


Cultural and Intellectual History 

Malan, Vernon Duane. Language 
and Social Change Among the 
Flathead Indians. 1948. 

Economic History 

Derig, Betty Belle. A History of 
Silver City, Idaho, 1951. 

Draper, Catherine M. The Influence 


of the Horse on the Life of the 
Great Plains Indians. 1948. 

Farris, Martin Theodore. State Anti- 
Strike Legislation in the Public 
Utility Industry. 1950. 

Griswold, Gillett Gary. Aboriginal 


Patterns of Trade Between the 
Columbia Basin and the Northern 


Plains. 1954. 
Heath, Cecil E. History of School 
Indebtedness in North Dakota, 


1910-1936. 1938. 

McKain, Neil D. A Survey of Rising 
Public School Costs, Spokane, 
Washington, 1875-1932. 1934. 


Murray, Mrs. Genevieve F. ‘The 
Bitter Root (Lewisia rediviva) in 
Science and History. 1929. 

Richter, William B. A _ Historical 


Beet 
County, 


Bonanza Ranching 
Dakota Ter- 


Study of 
n Billings 
ritory. 1941. 

Schmidt, Florence Margaret. A Sur- 
vey of the Occupations of Black- 
foot Indians. 1942. 

Vadnais, Irene. The North Dakota 
Non-Partisan League and_ the 
State News-Papers; Recent Activ- 
ity of the League as Reflected by 
Representative Papers. 1933 

Social History 

Brown, Howard John. The Develop- 
nent of the Parochial School Sys- 
tem of the Diocese of Marquette. 
1951 

Capps 


Inez Harbour. Social Change 


Among the White Mountain 

Apache Indians from the 1800's 
the Present. 1952 

Crowley, John William. An Ab- 


tract of Idaho Supreme Court De- 
cisions Affecting Education. 1953. 

Gould, Alphin T. A Hundred Years 
on the Ishawooa,. 1940. 

O'Hara, Blanche. A History of the 
Blackfeet Indians. 1934 
Partoll, Albert John. The 
Spartans of the West. 1930 
Perkins, George G. A Survey of 
Racial Attitudes in Three Commu- 


Selish 


nities, Kern County, California 
1952 
Plante, Charles Larry. The Catholic 


Church: Its Influence in the De- 
velopment of North Dakota (1818- 
1889) 1954 

Szezur, Walter J. Norwegian Settle- 

: ent in North Dakota. 1949 

Thomas, Kenneth C. A Survey of 
he Hutterite Groups in Montana 
and Canada. 1949. 

Political History 

Dall, Dorothy. The Influence of 
Governor Isaac Ingalls Stevens on 
the Opening of the Northwest 
Territory. 1936. 

Schwinden, Theodore. The Northern 
Pacific Land Grants in Congress 


1950 

W illiams, Philip. Representative 
Northwest Senators and the 
League of Nations. 1952. 


General and Bibliographic 


Peterman, Hazel Myrtle. A Direc- 
tory of the Public Sources of Re- 


search Data in the State Office 
of Montana. 1939. 
Porter, Esther. A Compilation of 


Materials for a Study of the Early 
Theatres of Montana (1864-1880). 
1938. 

Cultural and Intellectual History 

Breitenstein, William G. A History 
of Early Journalism in Montana, 
1863-1890. 1915. 

Brennan, Joseph William. Develop- 
ment of the School of Education, 


Montana State University, 1895- 
1950. 1953. 

Hoyt, Charles Eugene. The Good 
Friday Service at St. Ignatius 
Mission, Montana: A Study in 
Culture Change. 1952. 

Robinson, Ruth Willard. The Mon- 
tana Novel Before 1914. 1948. 


M. A Review of the 
Theses on Montana Educational! 
Problems. 1939. 

Stround, James Madison. Abstracts 
of Theses and Professional Papers 
in Education at Montana State 
University. 1952. 

Wylder, Robert C. 


Ross, Harry 


A Comparative 


Analysis of Some Montana Folk- 
songs. 1949. 

Economic History 

Athearn, James Lomen. Labor 


Agreements Between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Great Northern Railway: De- 
velopment and Economic Signifi- 
cance. 1949. 
Atwater, Elizabeth Joan Rodgers. 
Letters of Montgomery Meigs, 
Written While Engaged in the 


Survey of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, 1872-1873. 1937. 
Biggar, Hugh John. The Develop- 


ment of the Lower Flathead Val- 
ley. 1951. 


Douma, Douwe. Development of the 


Crude Oil Industry in Montana 
1952. 
Fawley, Paul C. A History of the 


Yellowstone River Basin from the 
Earlhest Explorations to 1865. 1934 
Gunderson, Carl Martin. The History 
of the Milk River Valley. 1951. 
Hakola, John William. The Devel- 
opment of a Policy towards Irri- 
gation in Montana to 1908. 1951 
Hite, Mark Pershing. The Signifi- 
cance of the Lolo Trail in Early 

Western Travel. 1948. 

Isch, Flora Mae Bellefleur. The De- 
velopment of the Upper Flathead 
and Kootenai Country. 1948 

Johnson, Marilyn Maxine. The Lo- 
cation of the Victor Chemical 
Works Elemental Phosphorus 
Plant at. Silver Bow, Montana. 
1954. 

Leighton, Douglas Frank. The Cor- 
porate History of the Montana 
Power Company, 1882-1913. 1951. 

MacDonald, John Gordon. History 
of Navigation on the Yellowstone 
River. 1950. 


Macpherson, James Lusk. Butte 
Miners’ Union: an Analysis of Its 
Development and Economic Bar- 


gaining Position. 1949. 
Rydell, Oscar Ferdinand. An In- 
quiry Into the Transportation 


Problem of Western Montana and 
Possibilities of Establishing a 
Freight Pool Car Association in 
Missoula. 1950. 


Sassman, Oren. Metal Mining in 
Historic Beaverheaa. 1941. 
Savage, William Thomas. Analysis 


of Agricultural Income and Price 
Movements with Particular Refer- 
ence to Montana. 1951. 

Scott, Wallace Howard. The Custer 
Trail from Fort Abraham Lincoln 
to Powder River. 1949. 

Speck, Virginia Lee. The History 
of Deer Lodge Valley to 1870. 1946. 

Welsh, Donald Hugh. Pierre Wibaux, 
Cattle King. 1950. 

Westby, Carl Martin. 
ry: Placer Gold to 
1954. 

Wohlgenant, Carl Fred. Develop- 
ment of the Federal-Aid Highway 
System in Montana. 1954. 

Social History 

Adams, Warren Duane. An Analysis 
of Montana’s Public School En- 
rolments, 1930-1950, and Projected 
Enrolments, 1951-1960. 1952. 

Anderson, Homer E. Unit Cost of 


Canyon Fer- 
Power Dam. 


Instruction in Montana High 
Schools. 1931. 

Asbury, Dorothy May. A Study of 
Administrative Control of State 


Welfare Services in Montana. 1948. 
Brockley, William R. An Analysis 
of Public and Private Veterans’ 
Agencies in the State of Mon- 

tana. 1953. 

Burney, Frank Jefferson. The Evo- 
lution of School Administration 
in Montana. 1924. 

Clifford, Myrtle. Three Women of 
Frontier Montana. (Phoebe Good- 
ell-Train; Electa Bryan Plummer; 
Natowap’ Tsis-Tsekin.) 1932. 

Coe, William. A Study of the Edu- 
cation Program of the Montana 
Farmers Union. 1952. 

Demaree, Barbara Geraldine. Disci- 


ples of Christ in Montana, 1863- 
1900. 1951. 
Forbis, Richard George. Religious 


Acculturation of the Flathead In- 
qians of Montana. 1950. 

Grimsby, Oscar Melvin. The Con- 
tribution of the Scandinavian and 
Germanic People to the Develop- 
ment of Montana. 1949. 

Grindheim, Oscar John. History of 
the Baptist Work in Montana 
1949 

Haines, Francis D. A Study of the 


Social Composition of Montana 
School Boards. 1932. 

Handford, James Gilmore. Paris 
Gibson—Montana Yankee. 1952. 
Hubley, Sherman Bernard. Eco- 


nomic and Social Composition of 
Montana School Boards. 1951. 

Kelly, Gerald Lee. The History of 
St. Ignatius Mission, Montana. 
1954. 
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Kelson, Benjamin. The Jews of 


Montana. 1950. 

Kraft, Mrs. Louise G. A History of 
the Certification of Montana 
Teachers. 1936. 

Pierson, Gladys. Acculturation of 
the Finns in Milltown, Montana. 
1941. 


Some 
the 


Helen Marjorie. 
Chapters in the History of 
Bitter Root Valley. 1937. 

Robertson, Garry Edward. Status 
of Personal and Academic Free- 
dom of Montana Public School 
Teachers. 1939. 

Ronan, Mrs. Mary Catherine Caro- 
line Fitzgibbon. Memoirs of a 
Frontierswoman, Mary C. Ronan. 


Reynolds, 


Rybus, Henry Eugene. An Appraisal 
of Organized Community Recrea- 
tion in Western Montana Based 
upon a Study of Six Western 
Montana Communities. 1947. 

Sasek, John Francis. The Develop- 
ment of Public Secondary Educa- 
tion in Montana Prior to 1920. 1938. 

Sollid, Roberta Beed. Calamity 
Jane; a Study in Historical Criti- 
cism. 1951. 

Wickes, Heloise Vinal. The Develop- 
ment of the Student Union at 
Montana State University to Sep- 
tember 1940; An Historical Study. 


Political History 

Anderson, Clarence Richard. His- 
tory and Administration of Land 
Grants to Public Schools in Mon- 


tana. 1940. 

Doherty, Catherine Clara. The 
Court Plan, B. . Wheeler, and 
the Montana Press. 1954. 


Durrer, Woodrow G. Senator Walsh 
as Revealed Through Labor Legis- 
lation. 1942. 

Effing, Gerald Bernard. Codifica- 
tion of the Rulings of the Montana 
State Board of Education, April, 
1925 - April, 1951. 1951. 

Fall, Victor Hilton. An Historical 
Analysis of the Montana Planning 
Program. 1935. 


Farrington, Clayton. The Political 


— of William Andrews Clark. 
1942. 
Himsl, Mathias A. Study in Mon- 


tana Legislative Organization. 1940. 
Huser, Andres Stanley. An Ab- 
stract of Montana Supreme Court 
Decisions Affecting Education. 


1940. 
McNelis, Sarah Ann. The Life of 


Augustus Heinze. 1947. 
Smurr, John Welling. A_ Critical 
Study of the Montana Constitu- 


tional Convention of 1889. 1951. 
Toole, Kenneth Ross. Marcus Daly; 
Suey of Business in Politics. 


Wilson, Robert Patrick. The Law, 
Policy and Practices of the Mis- 
soula County Commissioners. 1953. 

Military History 

Buntin, Arthur Roy. Battleground: 
Narrative and Evaluation of In- 
tertribal Warfare on the Buffalo 
Plains of Eastern Montana and in 
Adjacent Areas Prior to 1880. 1952. 

Campbell, Donald B. The Indian 
Campaigns of General Nelson A. 
Miles in Eastern Montana and 
the Political Organization and Set- 
tlement of that Region. 1941. 

Larsen, Levi N. Some Chapters in 
the History of Fort Buford. 1942. 

McElroy, Harold Lewis. The Army 
Frontier in Montana. 1949. 


Cultural and Intellectual History 

Cebull, Edward Anthony. The Au- 
thenticity and Treatment of the 
Historical Background in the Rev- 
olutionary Romances of William 
Gilmore Simms. 1947. 

Houston, John Waters. The Realism 
of William Dean Howells: a Marx- 
ian Interpretation. 1934. 
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EUROPE, LATIN AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA 


Cultural and Intellectual 

Craig, Cheryl Anne (Noyes). George 
Moore as Naturalist and Realist. 
1948. 

Dill, Georgia. History of the Health 
Organization of the League of 
Nations. 1938. 

Keller, Joseph 
Morris’ Theories 
Basis of His Socialism. 

Lampi, Leona Lillian. 
ence of Some Mexican Folklore 
and Beliefs on Mexican Life. 1950 

Lapp. Winifred Violet. William Haz- 
litt’s Attitude Toward Foreigners. 
1950. 


Diplomatic History 

Barbieri, Albert F. The Source of 
Jurisdiction of the International 
Military Tribunal. 1954. 

Bennett, Arthur Alexander 
Corfu Channel Incident. 1953 

Dahl, Arthur John. Bosnia-Herze- 
govina in British Diplomacy, 1875- 
1878. 1952 

Guernsey, Aleck Wilson. Franco- 
Spanish Relations Regarding Mo- 
rocco, 1902-1904. 1950. 

Hill, Lawrence A. Britain’s Pacific 
Dominions and the Anglo-Japan- 
ese Alliance, 1902-1921. 1954 

Iszler, Otto. Stresemann’s Real Pol- 
itik to the Signing of the Locarno 
Peace Pact. 1948. 

Masterson, James Robert. The Em- 
bassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India 
(1615-1619). 1950. 

Rutherford, Minter Robert. Efforts 
Toward European Intervention on 
the Eve of the Spanish-American 
War. 1939 

Tash, Dale Raymond. An Investiga- 
tion of the Spanish Question Be- 
fore the United Nations. 1951 

Wolff, Joe Sanford. Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, British Ambassador to 
— and Portugal, 1662-1666. 
19. 


Lambert. William 

of Art as the 
1947 

The Influ- 


The 


ASIA AND THE NEAR EAST 


Brown, Edward Russell. The Iranian 
Question Before the United Na- 
tions Security Council, 1946. 1951 

De Guzman, Moises Montero. The 
Indonesian Question before the 
Security Council, 1946-1949. 1952 

Graff, Donald Frederick. The Kash- 
mir Question in the Security 
Council, 1948-1952. 1952 


UNITED STATES 


Lefever, Mary Charlotte. The In- 
troduction of the Foreign Drama 
of Ideas Into America. 1932 

Newbry, Burton Cecil. The Attitudes 
of Aristocratic New England as 


Expressed in the Works of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 1949 
Payzant, Marion Alice. A Study of 


the Puritan Element in Emily 
Dickinson. 1931 
Warren, Roxana Marie 
Fuller, Conversationalist, 
1844. 1954. 


Margaret 
1839- 


Diplomatic History 


Bartell, Donald Edward. Soviet- 
American Rivalry in Korea, 1945- 
1950. 1952 

Batista, Xenia E. A Study of the 
Political and Economic Relations 
Between the Republic of Panama 
and the United States of America 
1949 

Budewitz, Harry Paul. The Influ- 
ence of Unofficial Diplomacy on 
the Attitude of the United States 
Toward the Great War, 1914-1917; 
a Study of the Activities of 
Colonel Edward M. House. 1933. 


Economic 

Ackerman, Ramsey Douglas. Ship- 
Money Collections in the City of 
London, 1634-1640. 1950. 

Shawl, William Frank. The Repeal 
of the Combination Acts, 1824- 
1825. 1954 

Whitten, Alfred Duncan. Brazil: A 
Study of the Economic Policy of 
the Vargas Government. 1953. 


Wollmerstorfer, Ingeborg Leopold- 
ine Rosa. The Austrian Federation 
of Trade Unions. 1952. 


Social History 


Dickerman, Marjorie Wicks.. The 
International Program for Dis- 
placed Persons in Germany, 1943- 
1948. 1948. 

Mueller, Dorothy. Jakob Wasser- 
mann’s Jews. 2 


Political History 

Brown, Margery Hunter. The In- 
teraction of the Liberal Program 
and New Zealand Conservatism 
as Revealed in the New Zealand 
Herald, 1890-93. 1953. 

Donnelly, Jerry Daniel. The Origin 
of the United Nations Veto. 1952. 

Heiss, Arliss Maxine. Privy Council 
Interest in Plague Control in Lon- 
don from 1625 to 1637. 1949. 

Mair, Jean Morgan. William Ewart 
Gladstone and the Disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland. 1931. 

Nemec, Charles Frank, Thomas L 
Wentworth as Lord President of 
the Council of the North, 1629- 
1633. 1950. 

Petesch, William Joseph. Neutrality 
to Alliance in the Foreign Policy 
of Luxembourg, 1867-1950. 1954 


Williams, Ella Louise. The German- 
Polish Border: 1941-1951. 1953. 


Sagin, William Nicholas. Russo-Jap- 
= Rivalry in Korea, 1860-1916. 
948. 


Zibell, Robert William. The Syr- 
ian-Lebanese Question before the 
Security Council in 1946. 1951. 


Burke, Allen E. United States Diplo- 


matic Relations with Paraguay, 
1845-1870. 1935. 
Dahl, Victor Charles. The Solidar- 


ity of the Inter-American System 
in the United Nations General 
Assembly on the Spanish Ques- 
tion. 1951. 

James, Ernest R. Dwight Morrow 
as a Latin American Diplomat. 
1938. 

Mansfield, Michael Joseph. Ameri- 
can Diplomatic Relations with 
Korea (1866-1910). 1934. 

Moore, Kenneth Burton. Govern- 
ment Relations with the Dakota 
Sioux (1851-1876). 1937. 

Swanberg, Lloyd. A Review of Dip- 
lomatic Relations between the 
United States and the Papal States 
(1848-1867). 1948. 

Tunem, Alfred. The Dispute Over 
the San Juan Island Water Bound- 
ary. 1931. 

Veith, George Howard. Italo-Ameri- 
can Relations, 1870-1914; a Study 
in American Diplomacy. 1950. 

Wallace, William Swilling. Some 
Cases Illustrative of the Problem 
of Expatriation in Russo-American 
Relations, 1864-1897. 1948. 








New York. This 


W. R. Leigh in 1943, painting the beautiful “Visions of Yes- 
terday” (left) in his impressive studio on West 57th Street, 
massive masterpiece 
Woolaroc Museum at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Behind the \\\\ 
artist is his colorful, “Navahoe Fire Dance.” Note the ex- I 
quisite draftsmanship on the simple pen and ink sketch, 
reminiscent of Russell. 


is now in the 











UNITED STATES HISTORY—(Cont’d) 


Economic History 


Clowes, Arthur William. Soapmak- 
ers and the Corporation of Trades- 


men: Two Typical Caroline Mo- 
nopolies. 1949. 
Fowell, Kenneth. The Search for 


Social Security. 1936. 
Huey, Ben Meyer. Problems of Tim- 
ber Products Procurement during 
1941-1945. M. S. 


Elizabeth A. The Federal 
Policy Toward Water Power De- 
velopment in the United States. 
1922 

Kirkham, Harry Le Roy. An Anal- 
ysis of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 1954. 

Kusler, Calvin J. History of the 
Sales Tax in the United States to 
January 1, 1938. 1938. 

Mayo, Annie Bestwick. Tariff Re- 
lations between the United States 
and Canada. 1932. 

Sandsmark, Lawrence. United States 
Regulation of the Fur Trade. 1931. 

Tow, William Melton. Co-operation. 
1915. 


Political History 

Copas, James L. The Official Ameri- 
can Attitude Toward Atomic En- 
ergy Control in 1946. 1950. 

Dilts, Ralph Wayne. The Political 
and Economic Policy of the United 
States in Latin America, 1932-1935. 
1938. 

Fee, Dexter S. Government Policy 
Toward the Principal Indian Na- 
tions of Montana, 1851-1873. 1934. 

Hazlitt, Ruth I. American Imperial- 
ism and the Annexation of Ha- 
waii. 1933. 

Keltner, Hubert Wayne. Denazifi- 
cation; Problem and Program: 
U. S. Zone, 1945-1949. 1954. 

Oktabec, Josephine. Relations be- 
tween England and the American 
Colonies, 1607-1625. 1953. 

Stewart, John W. Labor and Poli- 
tics in the United States. 1933. 

Military and Naval 

Cook, Edward G. Bellwether of De- 
fense, the Position of the United 
States Navy on Unification and 
Strategy 
and the Korean Incident. 


between World War II 
1952. 





Social History 

Brady, Sylvia M. The Social, Re- 
ligious and Economic Status of 
Woman in Colonial Days as Shown 
in the Writings of that Period. 
1915. 

Busch, Frank June. American At- 
titudes toward the Philippines, 
1898-1935. 1947. 

Davison, Stanley R. The Establish- 
ment and First Year’s Administra- 
tion of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 1935. 

Griffin, Donald James. Johann Most 
—Anarchist and Propagandist. A 
View of “Direct Action” Anarch- 
ism. 1951. 

Pappas, Mitcho S. The Greek Im- 
migrant in the United States Since 
1910. 1950. 

Westley, Harry A. Education in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Camps. 1936. 

Whiting, Lloyd F. The History, De- 
velopment and Function of Ilus- 
a in the American Press. 
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“WHOM A DREAM HATH 
POSSESSED” 
By Mary B. Clapp 
At last they reached a pass of shining 
peaks, 
Two men, weathered and hard and wolf- 
hound lean, 
Scerrred hands in easy grip upon their 
tools, 
The map and rifle; burned lips wary of 
harm; 
Clear eyes steeled to the sun and dusty 
wind. 
Two men upon a mountain met their 
dream. 
How must the mind in retrospect revere 
The sweet and tragic beauty of the scene. 


Let no weak heart in love with ease dare 
dream! 

For it is of the dream to wish itself 

Into some being: then there is no more 
peace. 

Only the strong and true who build with 
care 

From tested clues to bright, incredible 
truth 

Can give the realized glory its demand 

Of greater courage. To have a dream 
come true 

Is to attain a pass where rushes thru 

All space beyond in choking distance, 

Mountains a-slope to plains, and plains 
to sky. 

There is no handling of immensity 

But to grow big and take it to oneself, 

Give it one’s name, hold still upon the 
pass, 

And in the ebb of shock again advance. 
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(On seeing a plaster model for a Lewis 
and Clark memorial) 


And did the Birdwoman staring impas- 
sively down 


Over a valley where her tribe had 
moved, 
With inward terror glimpse some 


harsher time, 
Fore-suffering what might come to later 
kin? 


Pity the three, their first impossible 
done, 

Pausing a while before they followed on 

Hard fact, hard dream, to immortality. 
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ARE YOUR FRIENDS, TOO, FASCINATED BY THE WEST? 


Have they found, as you have, that the most robust period in all American 
history devolves around the vast region stretching from the heroic Alamo of 
Texas to the Whoop-Up Forts of Canada and from the muddy Mississippi to the 
peaceful shores of the Pacific? 

Many of them have “discovered” the dramatic, glorious Old West. But others 
have yet to share—more intimately—the great Indians Wars, the dangerous ex- 
plorations, the spine-tingling Texas Trail Drives, the roaring Gold Camps, Moun- 
tain Men, Ministers, Painted Ladies, sturdy Trail Blazers, resolute Homesteaders, 
hard-bitten Buffalo Hunters, carefree Cowpokes and the hordes of other remark- 
able Western characters who wrote some of the greatest chapters in the Ameri- 
can Story... 

You can do the cause of our richest heritage a great service by telling others 
of these priceless discoveries; of rich and rewarding reading yet to be discovered 
in the exciting issues to come of this magazine . . . the only one of its kind de- 
voted to authentic, stimulating, adventuresome reading related to the wild and 
wooly, incomparable American West, of every last inch of its magnificent miles, 
and its multitudinous, colorful characters. 

They come alive in MONTANA, the magazine of western history. 
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